














Memes §=Books are always 





treasured gitts 


Choose from our Book Shop’s superb selection. . . 
books to suit everyone on your gift list. 


The Art of Teaching, by Gilbert The Maugham Reader, A Selec- 
Highet, author of the Classical tion from the Works of 
ar 3.50 Soin i A Pe 5.00 

P Bennett's Welcome, by Inglis Fletch- 
tte abe Be er, author of Raleigh’s Eden_3.50 
The Mature Mind, by H. A. Over- 

Fifty Years in Richmond, 1898 EEE Ae 

Le ts 3.50 
Betty Crocker Cook Book____2.95 

The Virginia Calendar for Engage- Loose leaf edition ________3.95 

Sk, | ee 


Book Shop, Street Floor 
The Little Princesses, by Marion 
Crawford _____- 3.50 


The Peabody Sisters of Salem, by 
Louise Hall Tharp___- 4.00 i ag 


Life’s Picture History of World War 
Il, by the Editors of ‘’Life’’_ 10.00 


Noble Essences, by Sir Osbert Sit- \ 
a - 4.50 \ 












Daughter of Strangers, by Elizabeth 
Boatwright Coker ___. _3.00 





Dial 2-3111. Shop Tuesdays through Saturdays 9 to 5:30 — Mondays 9 to 9 through December 18th. 





CHAIRS — CHAIRS — CHAIRS — CHAIRS 


Most schools are using 
these Chairs and finding 
them to be very satisfac- 
tory. These are Chairs of 
the finest quality — made 
of oak. Durable. Finish 


Natural or Nut Brown. 





Back Posts and Slats are 
steam bent for strength. 
All legs equipped with 
Rubber Cushion Glides. 


FS 18 FS 16 
18” HIGH 16” HIGH 





Richmond 7-4035 “Don’t Delay Call Us Today” Richmond 7-4035 


The Chairs shown, as well as many 
other pieces of School and Church 
Furniture, are manufactured in our 


factory at Lawrenceville, Virginia. 





In stock for shipment Folding Chairs, 
Straight Chairs, Movable Chair Desks 


and many other items. 





FS 14 FS 12 
14” HIGH 12” HIGH 


FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Ine. 


MANUFACTURERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


SCHOOL, CHURCH and PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 
327 WEST MAIN STREET RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Write For Our New Big Catalog 
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American Universal Desk No. 434 


Embodies the results of years of scientific research. 


Comfortable cradleform seat swivels 45° either way, Universal Table with Envoy Chairs No. 368 

has deep-curved back and self-adjusting lower rail. In the fine-furniture class at school budget prices. Variety of sizes 
Rounded one-piece steel book-box is roomy and for kindergarten, elementary and high-school classroom, office 
sanitary. Both seat and desk adjustable in height. and library use. Strong, sturdy, and durably lacquered. 














Here friendly co-operation 
conserves your time and effort! 


DEPEND ON US FOR THE BEST IN SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 





Let our free catalog help you 
with all your school needs 


School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and General 

Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Daylight diffusors 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 
Duplicating Equipment 
Janitorial Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Maps and Globes 
Visual Equipment and Supplies 
Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 
Athletic Goods 
Art Materials 
Flags 














Let our years of experience and our Write today for valuable 
friendly, co-operative staff take a FREE CATALOG! 

load off your busy shoulders! Hun- —_-You will find our latest catalog a val- 
dreds of hard-working, efficient —_uable reference manual of all that is 
teachers are doing just that—by cen- newest and best in school furni- 
tralizing their purchases of school ture, supplies, and equipment. A 
furniture and supplies here. postal card will bring your free 


Thorough knowledge of your _—_ copy by return mail. 
problems, and large stocks of top- FREE! Write today for the new |/ 
quality equipment and supplies, illustrated booklet, “The Case 1 

abl "id ¢ deli for the “Ten-Twenty’,” with [~ |" ‘coast 
Coase US tO provide prompt cenv- detailed reports by educators | 
ery at all times. now using it! 
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J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 


109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Exclusive distributor for 


ctmevican Stating Company 
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BRAND NEW 


a new, optical system that is precision 
ground, polished and coated; 
anastigmat 5 * §/3.5 Wocoted lens. 


QUALITY-ENGINEERED FEATURES 
OF THE INSTRUCTOR SERIES 


Unrivalled tumination: Sharp delineation of image over entire screen 
area * More lumens per lamp watt * Assured evenness of light distribution 


THE WORLD'S 


Positive Film Protection: Receding glass aperture plates prevent film 
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FINEST LIBRARY OF 
FILMSTRIPS 
AND COLOR SLIDES 


Well-integrated, audio-visual teaching 
material arranged by basic curriculum 
units and grade levels. Literature and 
Language Arts; Social Studies; 
Sciences; Mathematics; Health and 
Physical Education; Vocations; Fine 
Arts; Sound Strips (Music, Geography, 
etc.) Special filmstrips and slides 

for religious education. See your 
Audio-Visual dealer for demonstration 
and information. 


#3”, 4”, 7” ot 9” lens may be ordered seporately. 


scratching and hold film firmly in focus * Cooler operation through 
multidirectional blower 


Greater Operating Ease: Automatic film take-up * Improved tilt 
adjustment * Semi-automatic slide changer * Identical operating 
technique on all four models 


Plus: Positive, adjustable locking head * Simple filmstrip — 2 x 2 slide 
interchange * Safety switch * Rugged construction * Adapted for 
newest in classroom instruction through accessory attachments — 
Micro-Beam, Speed-i-o-scope (Tachistoscope) and Speed-i-o-slides 


. peurgrey | 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. OWE: 
A Business Corporation 


1345 Diversey Parkway « Chicago 14, Illinois 
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PLASTICS 


“chemistry” gives us plastics, as well as 
1ylon, perfumes and drugs. 


Coal 
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MACADAN. 


Macadam and asphalt—dependable road- 
building materials—are products of coal tar. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Li 


Automobile manufacture needs coal every step 
of the way—close to 30 million tons a year. 

















FARM IMPLEMENTS 





Food for the nation’s larder begins when coal 
is used to make farm machinery. 





White-hot coke, vital ingredient of iron and 
steel, is coal baked in an oven. 


LEATHER 





We even “walk” on coal—for leather manufac- 
ture takes almost 1 million tons of coal yearly. 


It’s easy to learn about coal! Especially when 
students have copies of the fascinating illustrated 
booklet we've prepared on coal mining. It’s called 
“, DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL”—and it’s 
free. Use the coupon to get your specimen copy. 






How did 


r 
(27 7 pounds 
of coal 
this week ? 


Even if you never buy a single 
lump of coal, you probably 
“used” your share this week— 
about 197 pounds! 

That’s because everyone uses 
coal—every day of the year. Your 
clothing is made of textiles, 
which depend upon coal 
throughout every step of manu- 
facture. Chances are your food, 
whether canned or fresh, is proc- 
essed and transported by coal 
power. Electricity to light home 
and school, steel for automobiles 
and busses, paper, drugs, dairy 
products, aluminum—all these 
things and many more depend 
on coal for low-cost heat, power 
and electricity. 

This year, Americans will use 
about 500,000,000 tons of coal— 
about 6,600 pounds for every 
in the 


And it’s good to know 


man, woman and child 
country. 
that America is blessed with vir- 
tually unlimited reserves of coal 
—the country’s most dependable 


and plentiful source of power. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. V 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


“A Down-To-EarTH Picture oF COAL.” 
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| 
- Please send me my free copy of 
BITUMINOUS & COAL ; 
i BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE Street 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION | City - 
N WASHINGTON 5, D. C. i Position or Grade 
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On the air for 3 “SQUARE” meals 


How would they reach parents with information on classroom 


nutrition projects, wondered Mishawaka, Indiana, Public School 
teachers. One good way, they decided, would be to broadcast the 
results of their school surveys over two local radio stations. Soon 
parents were tuning in while boys and girls joined with their Health 
Director, Head School Nurse, and one of their teachers to discuss 
daily eating habits revealed by the surveys... and the significant 
fact that unwise selection of foods—even though variety was avail- 
able—often caused “‘poor diets.’”’ But more important, these broad- 
casts stressed that by working together, teachers and parents can 
greatly improve children’s eating habits. 


Many other effective ways are being used by the nation’s schools 
to keep parents informed on the vitally important job of improving 
the diets of their children. Among these are articles in local 
newspapers, mimeographed progress reports, adult nutrition 
courses, special ‘‘Parents’ Days.’’ For more information on 
ways that teachers and parents are cooperating——or for 
help with a nutrition education program — write: 

Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
6 





HAS YOUR COMMUNITY 
SEEN THIS FILM YET? 


SUBJECT: ‘‘The School that Learned to Eat’’ 
shows how one school-community pro- 
gram brought about encouraging im- 
provements in health and eating habits. 


TYPE: 16 mm., sound, color. 


RECOMMENDED AUDIENCES: Parents, 
teachers, health workers, interested com- 
munity groups, older boys and girls. 


FOR BOOKINGS: Write Education Section, 
Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Copyright 1950, General Mills, Inc. 
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Cv0ery Teacher and Libvaria. 


will want this New All-Color Filmstrip 
to teach the use of 


the Encyclopedia! 


Free 30-Day Loan—Option 
to Purchase at Cost 


New 60-frame filmstrip in full color 
alive with interest to aid in teaching 
the use of one of the most important 
educational tools. 





20-page Teaching Guide reproduces 
each frame with identifying number 
and legend, with commentary to be 
given by the teacher or librarian. 
Also suggests several ways of intro- 
ducing the film and offers simple 
instructions on how to make the 


most effective use of any filmstrip. 





Try this film in your school—free for 
30 days! Ask your superintendent or 
principal to mail the coupon below. 
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F. E. Compton & Company 
1000 N. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


\ 
J 
1 
i 
i 
' Gentlemen: 

, | am interested in securing the filmstrip HOW TO 
, .USECOMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
l 

! 

\ 

i 

l 

I 
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Kindly send me an application for your free 30-day 
loan with option to purchase at cost. 





(NAME AND TITLE) 





(COMPLETE SCHOOL NAME, DISTRICT, ETC.) 





(City AND STATE) 
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HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL HOTEL RICHMOND 
Opposite Broad Street Station f Fifth and Franklin Streets Overlooking Capitol Square 
300 Rooms « 300 Baths 400 Rooms « 400 Baths 300 Rooms « 300 Baths 
Rates from $3.75 Rates from $4.00 Rates from $3.75 
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VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cordial 
welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine hotels. Good 
food, good service, convenient location, genuine hospitality are all here 
for you—and at moderate rates that spell real economy. Make these 
hotels your home away from home! 
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250 Rooms « 250 Baths Old Point Comfort, Fort Monroe, Virginia Rates from 
Rates from $3.50 300 Rooms « 300 Baths $4.00 
i se OPEN THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


Firt-PRroor Sienacs SR og 's Proviven BY ALL FIVE pana | 
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Editorials. 


Education: 
Insurance Against Crime 


HOSE who enter the doors of the Virginia State 

Penitentiary for the second time are handicapped 
by lack of (1) education and (2) normal home con- 
ditions. 

The report of the State Department of Welfare 
and Institutions, just out, covering commitments to 
the State Penitentiary for the last fiscal year—July 
|, 1949, to June 30, 1950, shows that of the 1,824 
persons committed during that period, 375 were re- 
peaters—recidivists is the penological term. These 
375 were individuals who, even after punishment and 
release, reverted to prior criminal behavior patterns. 

Studies of the educational level of these repeaters 
showed that 42 per cent, or nearly half, were illiterate. 
Only 20.8 per cent had schooling beyond the fifth 
grade. Only three per cent of the backsliders reached 
the first year of high school and only one of the entire 
group had reached the fourth year of high school. 

The largest group of recidivists came from the 26- 
30 age bracket. Only 19 per cent of the parents of 
the repeaters were listed as living together. 

We would have to look hard and long to find more 
positive proof of the extent to which education pre- 
vents crime. 

These recent figures from the State Department of 
Welfare underline the fact that education is not an 
expense, but an investment. In this particular case, 
it is an unusually effective investment in insurance 
against crime. 


The Childless and The Old 


A SURVEY of school building campaigns in Ohio, 

by the State university, reveals that among those 
groups which afforded the greatest opposition to school 
improvement were the childless couples and persons 
past sixty-five. 

The huge increase in the number of the nation’s 
hildren is being matched by a large expansion at the 
ther end of the life span. Within the next genera- 
ion the number of persons past 65 is expected to al- 
nost double. Most old people, who do not live with 
heir children, must live on small, fixed incomes, 
which are subject to heavy drains because of sickness 
ind inflation. Naturally they would tend to look 
vith disfavor toward tax increases of any kind. 


It has been our experience that too often there is 
ndifference on the part of childless couples to school 
roblems. 
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Our school public relations program must reach 
these important groups. They must be included in 
the membership of school planning committees. They 
must be given an opportunity to come into the school 
and see what the schools are doing. They must be 
made to feel that the schools are as much a concern 
of theirs as they are of young parents. 


Thank You, Petersburg 


WE realized that while Pearl Buck was perhaps as 
well-read among Virginia educators as any con- 
temporary American author, because of certain of her 
ideas her VEA Convention talk would be both favor- 
ably and unfavorably received. We were not mis- 
taken. She pleased. She annoyed. Some of the 
things she said startled us all. However, we don’t 
believe that many of us will find much to quarrel about 
in the reaction of the Petersburg Progress-Index, on 
Saturday, November 4, to that portion of her speech 
in which she remarked that the three R’s alone do not 
constitute education. The editorial follows: 


“Thank you, Pearl 
“*3 R’s Aren’t Education, Pearl Buck Tells VEA.’ 


So runs a heart-warming headline in the morning's 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. Pearl Buck is a famous 
novelist; her audience was made up of Virginia edu- 
cators. Going below the caption, you find some rather 
wacky sentiments on the subject of what education 
should be, but in the main there is a healthy insistence 
that dullness in itself is not a virtue and that the so- 
called fundamentals are not the only fundamentals 
after all. 

‘The 3 R’s are enjoying a great vogue in Virginia 
at the moment, as far as favorable newspaper pub- 
licity is concerned. Certain newspaper editors and 
politicians whose own children must be safely en- 
sconced in the best private schools are dedicating them- 
selves to reforming public education. The formula 
is familiar: They would allow only reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and throw in Virginia history as a 
humanizing influence! 

“The effect of this may be healthy in those places 
where progressive education needs a corrective. Our 
guess is that those places are few and far between in 
Virginia. The more typical question is whether edu- 
cation shall be conservative or downright reactionary, 
and this ceaseless yapping atout the virtue of the 
3 R’s tends to foster complacency on the part of people 
who have no reason to be complacent. The jour- 
nalistic implication that the State Denartment of Edu- 
cation and the majority of the divisions throughout 
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the State have gone wild with modernism just doesn’t 
make sense. 


‘Miss Buck doubtless received a fat fee for talking 
to the VEA. In addition to challenging the divinity 
of homework and the sanctity of dullness, she made 
some silly observations. But it is worth at least a 
thousand dollars to have a headline suggesting that 
there might be more to the business than reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic.”’ 


Some Searching Questions 


. H. Sherman Oberly, almost new Roanoke Col- 

lege president, asked the Roanoke County Educa- 

tion Association six searching questions about their 

citizenship when he addressed them in their first meet- 
ing of the year. 

His remarks, centered around the theme of the meet- 
ing, ‘“The Interaction of School and Community in 
the Education of Children,’’ included a recommenda- 
tion that his questions be used by the teachers as a 
check list to determine whether or not they were re- 
sponsible members of the community. 

These are his questions: 

“Is the teaching profession just a means of liveli- 
hood or am I really interested in my work? 

“Do I take my pupils too much for granted? 

“Do I participate in activities such as service or- 
ganization, book and garden clubs? 

“Am I familiar with the organization of business 
and industry in my community? 

“How many of my pupils’ parents do I know? 

“Do I get along with my colleagues?”’ 

If we can give the right answers to these questions, 
we will be headed in the direction of good citizenship. 
They involve many of the characteristics all respon- 
sible citizens must possess: competency in one’s field, 
dedication to one’s work, community understanding 
and participation, understanding and appreciation of 
the American business system and skill in human rela- 
tions. 

To make Dr. Oberly’s list of questions more com- 
plete these questions should be added: 

Am [ a registered and voting voter? 

Am I familiar with community objectives and those 
of governmental agencies other than the school? 

A responsible citizen knows the officers personally 
in the smaller governmental units and studies the prob- 
lems of his city or county. He concerns himself with 
the issues in State and National Government. He 
uses his voting franchise as an instrument for the per- 
petuation and strengthening of democracy. 

Citizenship cannot be divorced from voting. 

In 1896, it has been said, 83 per cent of the qualified 
voters voted. In 1948, only 51.7 per cent exercised 
their right to vote. Why the great decline? Why 
do 48.3 per cent of our citizens take their responsibility 
to vote so lightly? 

If you are not registered, you can’t vote. If you 
don’t vote, you don’t count. If you don’t count, it’s 
time you did. 
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Better Schools Urged 


ee 3 HE American public school ts the principal train- 
ing ground for informed American citizenship; 
what is taught in the classroom today shapes the sort 
of country we shall have decades hence. To neglect 
our school system would be a crime against the future. 
Such neglect could well be more disastrous to all our 
freedoms than the most formidable armed assault on 
our physical defenses. 

“The lowering totalitarian menace on the interna- 
tional horizon must not blur our perspective. Amer- 
ica will arm itself and survive. But the gravity of 
our problems and the resolution required to end them 
emphasizes again that our chief resource is the Amer- 
ican citizen’s intelligence and understanding, readiness 
and capacity to do his full duty. 

‘“When real peace is achieved—as it surely will be. 
however distant it may now seem—this will be a na- 
tion of better citizens, more conscious of their bless- 
ings, more resolute in their responsibilities, more dedi- 
cated to their freedoms, if even in these crisis-days we 
are vigilant that our school system continues to im- 
prove in physical facilities, in the calibre of its teaching 
staff, in education for citizenship. 

“The National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools is committed to that purpose and has rallied 
a great host of fathers and mothers behind it. Even 
as the men and women in our Armed Forces, these men 
and women merit our loyalty and support. Where 
our schools are concerned, no external threat can excuse 
negligence; no menace can justify a halt to progress.” 
—Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


ee 1h & . 


‘I owe one of my greatest debts to the teachers of 
my boyhood and feel that our teachers do most for 
our society and are recognized least. They have 
molded character and conscience of the nation and 
have implanted our people with ethics, decency, char- 
acter and will to do the very best. 

‘We certainly must continue to strengthen the 
role played by our teachers and our schools. Edu- 
cation will help our citizens to distinguish between 
truth and falsehood, and thus better our chances for 
freedom.’’ —Bernard M. Baruch. 


* * * 


“In spite of the necessity to increase our expendi- 
tures for national defense we must not curtail ex- 
penditures for constructive work and our progress in 
providing educational opportunities for our children. 
The success of democracy depends upon an enlight- 
ened citizenry and as the world grows more complex, 
it is even more important to continue our efforts in 
the field of public education.’’—Eleanor Roosevelt. 


* * * 


“As I see it, the nation must give high priority 
to its educational system. ‘The needs of the country 
today cannot be met by schools adequate only for 
the demands of yesterday. The quality of teachers 
and buildings must be commensurate with education’s 
heightened responsibility... —Ambassador Warren 
R. Austin, Representative of the United States to the 
United Nations. 
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Bus 


It is making possible better rural schools 


ROMPTLY at 7:35 every 

school day morning, eighteen- 
year-old Elwood Thomas noses 
his big yellow bus onto the road 
that runs past his father’s farm, 
ind starts his winding route to 
school. He drives by a canning 
factory, then a lumber mill, on 
past neat Virginia farmland, stop- 
ping now and then along the way 
to pick up a small passenger with 





Reprinted from The Lamp, 
Standard Oil Company (N.J.) 

W. A. Vaughan is Superintend- 
ent of Caroline County Schools 
which are featured in this article. 

Mr. Vaughan also served this 
past year as president of the VEA 
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a book bag who waits beside the 
road. Before long his bus is loaded 
with fifty-six chattering children; 
some as far along in school as he 
is, a few of them so tiny they can 
hardly climb aboard alone. 


As driver of a school bus, EIl- 
wood Thomas rules the highway. 
Whenever he puts on his brakes, 
every car behind and coming to- 
ward him must stop and wait un- 
til he starts again. While he is 
taking on or unloading his young 
charges, a big red light on the 
front of his bus and another at the 
rear blink steadily on and off— 
an extra reminder to motorists 
that the black-lettered warning 
“SCHOOL BUS—STOP” means 
what it says. 

Precautions like these have 
helped Elwood maintain a perfect 
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NERVE CENTER of Virginia 
school bus system is at the State Edu- 
cation Office in Richmond. Here, on 
a large map, pegs indicate each bus 
stop, and colored strings trace the 
routes which busses will follow. J. 
Milton Shue, Assistant Supervisor 
of Transportation, and G. W. Gil- 
bert, Itinerant Instructor in Pupil 
Transportation, study the map. Ray- 
mond L. Wimbish is State Supervisor 
of Transportation. 


safety record after two and one- 
half years of driving his school- 
mates more than fifty miles a day. 
But it is only in the last few years 
that safety measures comparable 
to those he uses have been in force 
throughout the country. 

Pupil transportation was the 
stepchild of our national school 
system until little more than a 
decade ago. Few laws were passed 












CLASSES OVER FOR THE DAY, a school bus loaded with children leaves Caroline County High School. A con- 
lidated school, built to replace four smaller schools, it is served by nine busses which bring in all but one of its 225 
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AT NEARBY FARM, Caroline’s 
agriculture class gets firsthand ex- 
perience in poultry culling. Busses 
make such field trips possible. 





IN SCHOOL GYMNASIUM, girls 
warm up before a basketball game. 
Teams compete with other schools, 
use busses for transportation. 


to assure the safety of school busses. 
Traffic regulations varied from 
state to state, and often within a 
single state. Bus accidents hap- 
pened with shocking frequency, 
and all the protests from parents 
and civic groups and safety organ 
izations had little effect. Drivers 
often got their jobs as political 
favors, with little regard for their 
ability and physical fitness. Out 


STUDENT DRIVER, Elwood Thomas, is a sen- 
ior at Caroline High School. He is fascinated with 
engines, wants to be an automobile mechanic. 
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of 1,000 bus drivers tested in one 
State in 1936, two were found to 
be completely deaf, two were blind 
in one eye, three had only one 
leg, six were over sixty years old. 
Many others were pronounced 
physically unfit to drive. 

Then, in 1937, Dr. Frank W. 
Cyr, a rural education specialist 
at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was asked to make a 
nation-wide survey of pupil trans- 
portation. For two years he vis- 
ited school boards all over the 
country, asking wherever he went 
to see the best means of transpor- 
tation for rural children, and the 
worst. 

The worst were deplorable. In 
one State he watched two children, 
both less than ten years old, climb 
into a box-like cable basket and 
swing high across an icy river— 
a precarious and frigid ride, but 
it saved them a fourteen-mile walk 
every day. 

He stood one winter morning 
at an Eastern country school and 
watched an old pick-up truck rat- 
tle in with a load of children. 
They sat in the rear, huddled along 
two loose benches in the darkness 
of a homemade windowless shel- 
ter. The tallest of them rode half- 
crouched to avoid bumping their 
heads against the low canvas roof. 
The air was particularly bad that 
morning because the day before 
their farmer-driver had used the 
truck to drive his calves to market 
and it hadn't been cleaned. 

Everywhere, bus costs were ex- 





orbitant. With no national stand- 
ards to guide them, school boards 
were under pressure from all sides. 
A kind of spoils system had de- 
veloped under which politicians, 
contractors, even school board 
members had a finger in the school 
bus pie. Specifications were so in- 
consistent that Cyr found 161 dif- 
ferent sizes of school busses then 
in Operation. 

His study, in short, revealed a 
pupil transportation system that 
was dangerously inadequate and 
needlessly expensive. He called a 
week-long conference in 1939, in- 
viting school representatives from 
every State and a number of auto- 
motive engineers as well. To- 
gether they worked out the first 
national school bus program. 


With the help of the Bureau of 
Standards, they chose a uniform 
color for busses—the now familiar 
School Bus Chrome Yellow which 
shows off black lettering even 
better than white. 

With two objectives — safety 
and economy—in mind, they set 
up minimum standards for con- 
struction, Operation and mainte- 
nance of school busses throughout 
the country. They agreed on 
standard sizes and shapes, uniform 
brakes, windows, doors, lights, 
seats, heaters, even the width of 
aisles. [hey drew up a code of 
traffic regulations to cover bus op- 
and submitted them to 
State governments for considera- 


erations, 


tion. 


MAINTENANCE SHOP on school grounds serv- 
ices every bus in the county. It is kept open all 


summer to give busses a complete overhauling. 
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County High School was built. 


In the ten years that have fol- 
lowed, traffic regulations for school 
busses have become mandatory in 
nearly all forty-eight states, and 
at least forty states now either en- 
force or recommend specific school 
bus standards. 

In 1949, according to the mag- 
azine, Bus Transportation, 5,- 
720,000 children rode 2 million 
miles to school each day in a fleet 
of 97,600 school busses—the larg- 
est passenger transportation carrier 
in the world. 

The greatest difficulty in pupil 
transportation today is finding 
competent, qualified drivers. Driv- 
ing a school bus is only a part-time 
job, and there are inevitable lay- 
offs when schools close for the 
summer. Consequently the pay 
is comparatively low, and drivers 
usually must have some other 
source of income. 

The problem has been met lo- 
ally in various ways. At some 
schools one man doubles as jan- 
tor and bus driver; quite often 
armers, sometimes farmers’ wives, 
lrive their neighbors’ children to 
In Michigan a group of 
ural ministers are driving busses 
luring the week. 

And trained student drivers, 
ke Elwood Thomas, are being 
sed increasingly. While 90 per 
ent of our bus drivers are adults, 
here are now high school boys 
nd girls driving busses in every 
art of the country. 

Student drivers afford the ad- 
untage of being readily available, 
nce they live on the routes they 
rive and would come to school by 


chool. 


ls anyway. 
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TYPING CLASSES, an accepted 
part of this school’s curriculum, were 
unheard of in days before Caroline 


What is more, they are building 
up a creditable safety record. A 
study made recently in Virginia, 
where one-sixth of all the bus 
drivers are still in high school, in- 
dicates that on every count they 
are as safe drivers as adults, and, 
in some instances, safer. Many 
of them, along with Elwood 
Thomas, have never had an acci- 
dent of any kind. 

When Elwood reaches the end 
of his route, he turns into the 
driveway of a handsome red brick 
high school which stands on a 
hill overlooking Route 301, a mile 
or so out of Bowling Green in 
Caroline County, Virginia. 

Caroline High School, built in 
1940, is very like any modern ur- 
ban school. Its sunny cafeteria 
offers nourishing hot lunches every 
day, at twenty-five cents a plate. 
For the girls studying home eco- 
nomics there is a cheerfully fur- 
nished apartment, with a shiny 
new kitchen, a living room with 
fierplace, bath, bed and sewing 
rooms. The school also has chem- 
istry labs, an auditorium and movie 
projector, a big gymnasium, a li- 
brary and a farm repair shop. 
Out in back is a brand new foot- 
ball field, complete with floodlights 
—a gift from the people of Caro- 
line County. 

Caroline High School is one of 
the growing number of consoli- 
dated schools that all over the 
country are replacing the highly 
romanticized—and highly inade- 
quate—-one-room country school- 
house: 





MASTERING A PRESSURE 
COOKER is part of training for 
cooking students, who hold classes in 
kitchen built especially for them. 





tention. 


Every year you see more of them 
along the nation’s highways—fine 
modern buildings standing out in 
the middle of nowhere. Providing 
rural children from miles around 
with the best facilities of modern 
education, they are made possible 
by the transportation carrier that 
serves them—the school bus. 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN still use one of the schools 
that Caroline County High students 
have left behind. They have few fa- 


cilities for recreation, still bring 
their own wood from home to fuel 
the old pot-bellied stove which stands 
in the corner of the room. 
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MODERN LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT is available to Caro- 
line students. Here a young chemist 
watches an experiment with rapt at- 














Alice Bauduin of The Netherlands 
studies the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the 
United States in the lobby of John 
Marshall High School, Richmond, 
with Dr. Fred B. Dixon, principal of 
the school. 


** TYEOPLE the world over on 

the same cultural level are 
similar’’, comments Alice B. Bau- 
duin, a teacher of English in Hol- 
land, now in America observing 
the educational program of our 
public schools and colleges. For 
six weeks she has been visiting the 
schools in Virginia as the guest of 


Cooking is a hobby with Miss 
Bauduin. Here she visits a school 
cafeteria at pie-making time. 
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Dutch Treat 


Alice B. Bauduin, Teacher from 
Holland, Visits Virginia Schools 


Here are some of her observations and 
comparisons with Dutch Schools as told 
to Phyllis G. Brown. 


the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. ‘A person who enjoys the 
classics in the Netherlands is sim- 
ilar to the person of like taste in 
the United States’’, continues Miss 
Bauduin, “‘even as a Dutch dock 
hand has much in common with 
one of like background in this 
country.’ A native of The Hague, 
Holland, Miss Bauduin is of 
French descent and has lived in 
Spain. 

During her visit to Virginia 
schools she has observed that the 
pupil-teacher relationship is about 
the same as in her country. Equip- 
ment and objectives are similar, 
but the set-up is quite different. 
In Holland, a child attends elemen- 
tary school for six years, complet- 
ing the sixth grade at about twelve 
years of age. His parents then 
select the school he shall attend. 
Schools are not entirely free for 
those who can afford to pay. Par- 
ents pay for tuition and textbooks 
according to the income or wealth 
of the family; some pay nothing 
while others are charged quite a 
sum. If the family does not want 
to send their child to a secondary 
school or if he is not particularly 
studious, he is usually sent to an 
extended elementary school for 
about three years which offers 
broader elementary courses. In 
Holland school attendance is com- 
pulsory to age 14. 


Choice of Secondary Schools 


Parents may choose one of four 
secondary schools for their chil- 
dren. The Latin Grammar School, 
originally for the aristocracy, def- 
initely prepares students for the 
university. Here the emphasis is 
on Latin and Greek and other sub- 
jects of interest to intellectuals, 


with six years of study required. 

In the Hogere Burger School, 
originally meant, as the name im- 
plies, for the upper middle class 
citizen, the emphasis is on math- 
ematics and other such subjects as 
language, history, and geography. 
This type of school was founded 
about 1850. 

Commercial subjects may be 
taken the third year of the Hogere 
Burger School. Such subjects as 
bookkeeping and business ccrre- 
spondence are offered. The schools 
mentioned are all co-educational. 

Then there is the High School 
for Girls, in one of which Miss 
Bauduin teaches. Here modern 
languages are stressed, including 
literature, art, and other cultural 
subjects. Miss Bauduin has dis- 
covered that work on languages in 
her high school is comparable to 
that of third-year college students 
in Virginia. And there's a reason. 


Languages Required 

An intense program of lan- 
guages is required in the Dutch 
Schools. Every high school stu- 
dent must take five years of Eng- 
lish, five years of French, five years 
of Dutch, and four years of Ger- 
man, in addition to the Latin and 
Greek required. 

In fact, high schools in the 
Netherlands give no choice of sub- 
jects. Everyone studies the 13 to 
15 subjects taught during the six 
years he attends secondary school. 
In addition to the subjects already 
mentioned, he studies geography, 
history (of Holland and_ the 
world), biology, algebra, plane 
and solid geometry, trigonometry, 
physics, chemistry, drawing (in- 
cluding the history of art), and 
gymnastics. 

A student may change from one 
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Miss Bauduin tries her hand at teaching an English class in a Virginia school. 
Dalton School for Girls, The Hague. 


school to another if he finds the 
one he entered does not meet his 
needs. 

There are special schools for vo- 
cational subjects, such as an agri- 
cultural college; a domestic school 
for maid service and dressmaking; 
another for landscaping and gar- 
dening; and industrial schools for 
skills of all kinds. 


Schedule Differs 


The Dutch boy and girl go to 
school six days a week. During 
elementary school his day begins 
it 8:30 A.M. At 11:30 or 12:00 
1e goes home for lunch, returning 
it 2:00 o'clock and stays until 
our. With this schedule, no cafe- 
erias Or lunch programs are re- 
juired in the schools. The time 
he secondary student is in class 
aries with his curriculum. At 
ne school the class may finish at 
ne o'clock, without lunch; others 
lay go on until three o’clock with 
lunch period. 
With no afternoon classes for 
me secondary students, extra cur- 
cula activities are planned. These 
e on a volunteer basis both on 
part of the teacher and the 
udent. Chess clubs are formed, 
well as discussion groups on 
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books, plays, and politics. In this 
cultural program, Miss Bauduin is 
developing the students’ interest in 
fine arts, particularly for those 
who lack this background. She 
often takes a bus load of students 
to Amsterdam, about an hour’s 
ride from The Hague, to visit the 
art museums or the theatre. ‘“‘And 
the students love to have tea and 
shop around’, she laughed. 

While there is no student gov- 
ernment organization in_ the 
schools of Holland, each class has 
a representative chosen from the 
student body to meet once a week 
with the headmistress or master 
and home room teacher to talk 
over problems. ‘The student rep- 
resentatives do not, however, have 
any part in planning the school 
policies. 


Thirty-Thirty Plan 

Teachers are employed on the 
‘30-30 Plan.”’ That is, they are 
required to work thirty hours a 
week and are limited to thirty 
pupils in a class. 

Miss Bauduin has taught for 
twelve years at the Dalton High 
School for Girls at The Hague. 
Girls in her third, fourth, and 
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She is a teacher of English at the 


fifth-year classes in English range 
in age from 14 to 18 or 19. 


In preparing to teach, Miss 
Bauduin studied for six years at 
the School for Philology and Lit- 
erature, Ihe Hague, receiving an 
English B degree which is equal 
to our Master of Arts degree. Her 
work there included a stiff course 
in Anglo-Saxon and Gothic. She 
has had more study of English 
than the average American teacher 
and she speaks it well, even to our 
American slang! Upon her grad- 
uation, she spent three years in 
Spain where she tutored. 

In addition to her present teach- 
ing position, she does. some trans- 
lating for the Leyden University 
near The Hague. This is the old- 
est university in the Netherlands, 
having been founded about 1580. 
At the end of the siege during the 
Eighty Years War, the people were 
given their choice by Prince Wil- 
liam I of Orange, of free taxes 
forever or the University. They 
chose the University. 

Miss Bauduin lives alone and 
likes it. ‘“‘It is the only way for 
a teacher to get rest and relaxation 
after the hubbub of a classroom.” 
She recommends it for every teach- 
er. Her quick wit and keen sense 
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of humor add to her charm. 


War Years 


Schools in Holland were closed 
only during the last year of World 
War II. This was due to lack of 
fuel and food. During the Ger- 
man occupation, little change was 
made in the teaching of Eng- 
lish by the Germans, except for 
a list of forbidden writers sup- 
plied the teachers. They were 
also forbidden to lend any books 
written since 1900, which meant 
that practically no books were is- 
sued, and an increase in the num- 
ber of hours for teaching German 
was required. 


Books written in English are 
still scarce today in Holland as 
funds are limited for foreign books. 
Hence, Miss Bauduin is buying 
books here to send home. This is 
about the only item she is buying, 
since America is terribly expensive, 
she says. Nylon and food in tin 
cans are the only items that are 
cheaper in the United States. There 
is no scarcity of anything now in 
Holland, except coffee. 

As a hobby, this tall blonde 
teacher enjoys reading. About 
ninety percent of the books she 
reads are in English, and she has 
a personal library of about a 
thousand volumes. And she is a 
good cook, too, especially the 
Spanish way; the VEA staff can 
vouch for this as they relished a 
most delectable dish she prepared 
from a recipe learned while living 
in Spain. 

The visit of this poised, adapt- 
able, and charming professional 
person to the United States is 
made possible through the Over- 
seas Relief Fund of the National 
Education Association to which 
Virginia teachers contributed near- 
ly $10,000. An invitation for 
two teachers to observe education 
in America was sent by the NEA 
to the General Association of 
Secondary School Teachers in the 
Netherlands. From eighty-five ap- 
plications received, the Dutch As- 
sociation selected five and had the 
applicants write a letter to the 
National Education Association 
stating what they were doing and 
why they wanted to come to 
America. Miss Bauduin’s letter 


won for her one of the two awards 
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issued by the NEA, and she still 
wonders why. In addition to see- 
ing this country, she is particularly 
interested in learning more about 
our guidance program. The other 
award went to a male teacher who 
is visiting the western part of the 
United States. 

After a stay at the NEA head- 
quarters in Washington, Miss 
Bauduin’s first school observations 
in this country were made in Vir- 
ginia. During her six weeks stay 
here,” she visited classes in Rich- 
mond, Petersburg, Norfolk, and 
Newport News. She also made 
observations at Roanoke College, 
Hollins,. Sweet Briar, and Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's College, 
as well as our oldest State college 
for teachers, Longwood,-at Farm- 
ville. In addition, Miss Bauduin 
spoke to the Lions.Club of Peters- 
burg, the Roanoke Education As- 
sociation, and several District VEA 
meetings. She also observed the 
work of the State Department of 
Education, visiting with super- 
visors of various departments, in- 
cluding the consultation and guid- 
ance division. 

Most startling of her experiences 
was an indoor football pep assem- 
bly at one of our schools. Never 
had she seen boys and girls take 
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a sport so seriously. Dutch students 
never leap around like that for 
their soccer games, she said. While 
in the Old Dominion, she saw her 
first football game—the Univer- 
sity of Richmond versus Virginia 
Military Institute. College cheer 
leaders she observed were not as 
excited nor as energetic as the high 
school students. And she added, 
“It was a rough game; eight people 
were carried off the field, one in 
an ambulance—and no one seemed 
to care!”’ 

After leaving Virginia, during 
her six months stay in the United 
States, Miss Bauduin will visit 
Philadelphia, participate in the Fall 
convention for deans of women at 
Albany, and audit classes at Co- 
lumbia University and in Syracuse. 
She will spend Christmas with a 
friend in Cleveland, whom she met 
in her country during World War 
Il. 

However, a long cherished dream 
of seeing the Grand Canyon is not 
on her itinerary. Perhaps some 
day she will return to the United 
States. 

Her visit to Virginia was a real 
treat for us; we hope it was for 
her. It must have been, for as she 
left she said with a quick choking 
smile, ‘I hate leave-taking.”’ 


Here Miss Bauduin chats with students in the library of John Marshall 
High School, Richmond. 
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Education has a friend of 
mighty voice in 


Advertising: 





Spokesman for Better Schools 


by HORACE B. POWELL 


Managing Editor, “The Kansas Teacher” 


O APPLE IS BIG ENOUGH 
. this arresting newspaper 
headline caused a housewife in 
Seattle, a carpenter in New Haven, 
a banker in Houston, to read the 
advertisement under the illustrated 

large apple: 
‘“‘As long as we live, we can- 
not express in full our debt to 

our teachers...” 

Almost simultaneously, the same 
message reached millions of other 
Americans via the many voices of 
modern advertising. Simply, rep- 
etitiously, dramatically, the story 
was told to huge audiences. Mag- 
azines, newspapers, outdoor post- 
ers, the radio, television, placards 
in streetcars and buses, all echoed 
appreciation for the valiant work 
of teachers in the face of many 
odds. 

The time was 1948 and The 
Advertising Council, at the request 
of the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Citizens Federal Commit- 
tee on Education, had marshalled 
its forces to help solve a crisis in 
American Education. This non- 
profit organization of advertisers, 
advertising agencies and major ad- 
vertising media, saw education as 

vital force in democracy. And 
the group believed that the adver- 
tising techniques so effective in 
selling commercial products and 
promoting other worthy causes— 
he American Economic System 
campaign, the fight on tuberculosis, 
the Community Chests, the Red 
Cross, nurse recruitment, traffic 
safety, forest fire prevention— 

uld arouse the public to the 
(rue facts concerning the nation’s 
hools. 

So with a “Our 


slogan of 
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Teachers Mold Our Nation’s Fu- 
ture’, the Council set about to tell 
the people of the. supreme value 
of education and the threats to it 
from an avalanche of increased 
enrollments, crowded worn-out 
buildings, and a shortage of teach- 
ers. 
In 1949, realizing that the job 
was not yet done, the Council re- 
newed its efforts. Back of the 
new program was also the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, a citizens’ 
group established for the purpose 
of encouraging the formation of 
community groups to work to- 
ward improved school conditions. 
Seven years of experience en- 
abled The Advertising Council to 
move quickly. Benton and Bowles, 
Inc., a leading advertising agency, 
again volunteered to serve on the 
Council’s Better Schools program, 
donating without charge the time 
and services of their top executives, 
skilled copy writers, artists and 
members of their research staff. 
Felix Coste of the Coca Cola Com- 
pany agreed to act as volunteer 
coordinator for the project. 


A Flood of Advertising 


Soon were produced advertising 
kits, radio and television contin- 
uity, display layouts and ads, at- 
tention-demanding with their titles 
—‘HOW TO CRIPPLE A 
CHILD FOR LIFE” (with sec- 
ond-rate schooling in a crowded 
classroom) ; ““ THE STORK AND 
THE SCHOOL BOARD”; and 
“IS YOUR COMMUNITY AN 
OSTRICH?’’. The engravings, 
mats, printing and mailing costs 
for this flow of publicity were 
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paid for by the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools 
and the American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute. 

Actual placement of the ads, 
radio messages, etc. represented a 
donation on the part of advertisers 
and media groups themselves. 
There was an enormous contribu- 
tion of time and space: 10,527 
newspaper ads, 90,000 car cards, 
4,000 outdoor posters, full page 
ads in 30 company publications, 
711 messages on four major radio 
networks, plus thousands of local 
radio ‘“‘spots’ and messages on 
twenty television shows. It is es- 
timated that more than three mil- 
lion dollars worth of advertising 
space and time were contributed 
by the advertising industry. An 
additional contribution to _ the 
campaign was the dramatic March 
of Time film, ““The Fight for 
Better Schools’, which was shown 
in communities throughout the 
country. 

Education today has tangible 
proofs of the virility of this public 
service advertising. Advertising 
must be credited with playing a 
major role in stimulating local par- 
ticipation in public school prob- 
lems and local action in bettering 
the school systems. Nearly every 
State in the country increased leg- 
islative appropriations for the sup- 
port of schools. Lay commissions 
for the improvement of public ed- 
ucation have sprung up in many 
states and hundreds of communi- 
ties. PTA membership is up 
forty-six percent. ‘There is school 
support from such widely diverse 
economic groups as chambers of 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Albemarle Teaches the Three R’s 


Successfully! 


As a part of the State testing pro- 
gram in Virginia the Metropolitan 
Achievement test, forms R and S, 
were administered in the small elemen- 
tary schools in Albemarle County dur- 
ing the session 1949-50 in the months 
of November and April. Alberene, 
Batesville, Cismont, Covesville, Es- 
mont, Free Union, Mt. Fair, Overton, 
Stony Point, White Hall and Wood- 
ridge were the schools included in this 
testing program which show how well 
our schools were teaching the funda- 
mentals. 

No ests were administered to the 
second grade pupils in November. At 
the time the tests were given the sec- 
ond grade pupils were expected to 
achieve second grade eighth month 
level in reading, vocabulary, arithmetic 
fundamentals, arithmetic problems, 
English and spelling. The median 
scores for the county in these subjects 
were as follows: reading, 2.8; vocab- 
ulary, 2.8; arithmetic fundamentals, 
3.1; arithmetic problems, 3.0; English, 
3.0; and spelling, 3.0. These scores in- 
dicate that the fundamentals in the 


early primary grades have been well 
taught and pupils are achieving at, or 
above, grade level based on National 
norms. 

This year tests were not adminis- 
tered in the third grade. 

The following table shows progress 
in terms of months made from No- 
vember to April: 


GRADE DATE READ. VOCAB. (ease 
Fund. Prob. 
TWO* APRIL 28 2.8 3.1 3.0 
Nov, 4.0 3.7 44 4.2 
FOUR APRIL 4.6 4.5 4.9 4. 
Progress in months .6 8 3 5 
NOV. 4.7 44 5.2 49 
FIVE APRIL $3 5.1 6.0 5.5 
Progress in months .6 7 8 6 
NOV 5.4 oz 6.4 6.0 
SIX APRII 6.1 5.7 6.9 6. 
Progress in months .7 2 5 
NOV. 7.2 6.6 ta - fF 
SEVEN APRIL 8.2 7.5. 7.5 7.7 
Progress in months 1.0 9 4 4 
*Not administered in November. 





Reading, writing, and arithmetic are tools by which students learn to govern 


themselves. 


Here an eighth grade class at Fairfax High School apply these 


tools in an Orientation Class discussion on the rules and regulations of the 


school, 
18 
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The median of progress made dur- 
ing the five months period by the 
fourth grade was as follows: reading 
—6 months, vocabulary—8 months, 


fundamentals—5 months, 
arithmetic problems—5 months, Eng- 
lish—8 months, and _ spelling —4 
months. April median scores for the 
fourth grade show that the pupils 
made normal progress except in the 
case of spelling, where they are only 
one month retarded. 


arithmetic 


Intelligence tests were not given as 
a part of this program; therefore no 
comparison was made between educa- 


ENG. Lit. History Geoc. SCIENCE SPELLING 
3.0 re o. 
3.7 43 
4.5 AP. 

8 aa eS 
45 48 43 «464 «4625 5.0) 
5.4 5.1 5.0 S° BS) 7s 4e- 

"ae a 6 7 OM hg 
[se 34 36° S11 OS es 
68 62°59 ° $8 Gi °° 66 
> ak Ve cart at wot 
72 64. 28,4565 7.0 
7S 34 Oh... 72..38 7.8 

er ek ere, 8 


tional ages and mental ages. 

Test results indicate that the fun- 
damentals of reading, spelling and 
arithmetic have received careful at- 
tention in the Albemarle County 
Schools. In grades 2, 4, 5 and 6 the 
scores in arithmetic fundamentals were 
all above National norms. Grade 7 was 
3 months retarded in arithmetic fun- 
damentals. 

Science is taught in the elementary 
school in connection with Health and 
Nature Study which may account for 
low scores. 

The spelling scores indicate that 
children in the small, elementary 
schools in Albemarle County are good 
spellers when a comparison is made 
In April the 
median score for second grade pupils 
was 3.0, for fourth grade 4.7, for 
fifth grade 6.0, for sixth grade 6.9, 
and for seventh grade 7.8. When the 
test results are studied, there is con- 
crete evidence that not only spell- 


with National norms. 


ing, but reading and arithmetic are be- 
ing well taught in Albemarle County. 
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HANKSGIVING DAY, a leg- 

acy of the Pilgrims, is the 
most distinctively American of all 
our holidays. It is especially 
cherished because of the democratic 
ideals it represents, and because of 
its religious significance as a time 
of thankfulness to God for our 
blessings. 

Driven by religious persecution 
from England, the Pilgrims found 
refuge in the Netherlands, but be- 
cause Dutch living conditions dis- 
pleased them, they set out for the 
New World. Landing at Ply- 
mouth Rock on December 21, 
1620, they did not find a country 
of abundance. It took hard work 
and constant application for them 
to survive the severe winter. One 
of every two families perished 
from cold, hunger, or disease. 
When fortune finally smiled and 
November 1621 brought a bumper 
crop, Governor William Bradford 
of the Plymouth Colony ordered 
1 three-day feast of thanksgiving. 

From this three-day celebration, 
nd a similar day of religious 
hanksgiving held by the Pilgrims 

n July 30, 1623, to express 

thanks to God for a favorable 
hange in the weather that saved 

ihe crop and prevented wholesale 
arvation, our modern Thanks- 
ving Day originated. 

George Washington issued the 
{rst presidential “Thanksgiving 
| roclamation on October 30, 

789, to mark the adoption of 

e Constitution. He designated 

hursday, November 26, as a day 


r NOVEMBER, 1950 


THANKSGIVING DAY— 


Distinctly American 


Let’s make it an occasion for 
stimulating “active citizenship”’, says 
the American Heritage Foundation 


of general thanksgiving on which 
we would also ask God ‘‘to enable 
us all, whether in public or private 
stations, to perform our several 
and relative duties properly and 
punctually.”’ 

The next president to issue an 
important Thanksgiving Procla- 
mation was Abraham Lincoln, 
who in 1863 urged all Americans 
to observe the last Thursday in 
November as a day for national 
thanksgiving. The holiday has 
been observed annually since then. 

Thanksgiving Day, then, is a 
day for reflecting upon our respon- 
sibilities as American citizens. For, 
if the Pilgrims have any message 
for us today, it is the importance 
of developing this sense of respon- 
sibility—a responsibility they pos- 
sessed to a high degree. 

The American Heritage Foun- 
dation which directed the nation- 
wide tour of the Freeddm Train 
has proposed that we revitalize 
Thanksgiving and other major 
holidays by making them occasions 
for stimulating ‘active citizen- 
ship.” 


Citizenship Responsibilities 

These are the nine duties of a 
good citizen suggested by the Foun- 
dation in its holiday program: 1. 
vote in all elections; 2. serve on a 
jury when called; 3. respect and 
obey the laws: 4. pay taxes un- 
derstandingly; 5. work for peace, 
but accept all duties in time of 
war; 6. avoid group prejudices; 
7. work for better schools; 8. work 
for all community improvements; 
9. practice and teach good citizen- 
ship at home. 

One of the tragedies of our times 
is that few Americans realize that 
the development of this sense of 
responsibility is the only way our 


national greatness can be sustained. 
If our American heritage of free- 
dom is to be preserved, enriched 
and handed down to future genera- 
tions, each citizen must feel moral- 
ly responsible for contributing to 
the betterment of his community, 
state and nation. 

Three religious leaders have 
stressed these points in_ special 
Thanksgiving statements issued at 
the request of the American Heri- 
tage Foundation. 

Bishop John S. Stamm, Presi- 
dent, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 
said: ‘There is urgent need of 
the recovery of a more meaning- 
ful observance of Thanksgiving 
Day. Feasting, fellowship and 
other social activities are not sub- 
stitutes for thanksgiving to God. 
In these days when many people 
forget God, and, when there is 
a growing totalitarian control 
which rules God out and seeks 
to enforce a pagan philosophy 
of life, we as a nation need to re- 
mind ourselves of our national 
heritage. The founding fathers 
sought to establish a nation of 
freedom, not totalitarian rule. 
Freedom is, however, possible only 
when there are spiritual founda- 
tions, when God is recognized in 
his sovereign character and power, 
and when men are willing to do 
the will of God.”’ 

The Rev. Raymond A. Mce- 
Gowan, Director of the Social Ac- 
tion Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, said 
“.. . Thanksgiving Day checks us 
—or should check us—in this 
matter of not asking God’s help. I 
know that Thanksgiving Day 
tends to be a late breakfast, a big 
dinner, a foot-ball game, a later 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Same Problems 


—New Approach 





Katherine Hoyle, VEA Field 
Director, has profitable exper- 
ience in exchanging views on 
mutual local association prob- 
lems at Pennsylvania Leaders 
Workshop. 





WAS impressed with the sim- 

ilarity of our problems as | at- 
tended the Fifth Annual Work- 
shop for approximately 400 local 
association leaders sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, held at Penn Hall in 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, on 
August 22 through 25, upon in- 
vitation of the Pennsylvania Di- 
rector of Field Service, extended in 
the belief that mutual benefit might 
result in the exchange of ideas 
between States. 

From the time I joined five bus- 
loads of PSEA leaders, who were 
on a specially arranged sight-seeing 
tour to Washington as they vis- 
ited NEA Headquarters, until the 
final summary session on Friday, 
I heard discussions of the mechan- 
ics of group organization, methods 


i, Mil, 





of encouraging interest in associa- 
tion work, association problems 
and activities, the same questions 
raised as I visit the local associa- 
tions in our own State. 

At the opening meeting an ef- 
fective use of group dynamics was 
demonstrated by avoiding the 
usual recital of instructions, ad- 
monitions, and directions to work- 
shop participants when a meeting 
of the local association committee 
which planned the workshop pro- 
gram was held on the stage of the 
auditorium before the entire au- 
dience. As they discussed informal- 
ly the development of the program, 
they pointed out the necessary in- 
structions for the entire group, 
slight changes in the program, and 
some of the difficulties that might 
arise with types of personalities in 
the six sections into which the 
Workshop had been divided. By 
skillful and seemingly casual ques- 
tions, they named the leaders and 
discussion groups which included: 
A Code of Competence For 
The Profession, Your Committees 
and Professional Development, A 
Stronger Profession Through Leg- 


. ba . 
\ % inte" s: 
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Leaders at Fifth Annual Workshop for Local Associations, sponsored by 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association. Left to right, Isabel Eppley, 
president, PSEA; Mabel Studebaker, former NEA president; Jane Walker, 
member of PSEA Public Relations Committee; Harvey Gayman, Executive 
Secretary, Pennsylvania State Education Association; and Katherine Hoyle, 
Field Director, Virginia Education Association. 





islation, You and Your Public, 

Local Branch Blueprints, and It’s 

The Law. 

These sections spent six hours 
in three sessions on Thursday 
morning and afternoon and Friday 
morning in thoroughly exploring 
their topic, discussing available 
materials, PSEA and NEA services 
which might be obtained, and 
making recommendations and sug- 
gestions for future PSEA action. 
Some of the techniques in the use 
of group dynamics in holding sim- 
ilar workshops in their own local 
areas were noted as follows: 

1. The listing of possible topics 
of discussion with group de- 
cision as to the starting point 
of discussion rather than a pre- 
determined chairman-made 
outline. 

2. The use of ‘buzz sessions’’ in 
which the larger group is di- 
vided into several groups of 4 
or 6 for a quick sampling of 
opinion on several questions 
pre-determined by the large 
group. This is a time-saving 
device which quickly gives 
each participant an opportu- 
nity to express his opinion 
without an undue amount of 
time being taken. The ma- 
jority opinion of the “buzz’”’ 
group is repeated to the larger 
group. 

3. The feeling of individual re- 
sponsibility toward the suc- 
cess of group discussion rather 
than passive participation with 
the leader ‘‘carrying the ball.”’ 

4. The technique of directing 
questions asked of the chair- 
man back to the members of 
the group for answers out of 
their own experience. ‘The 
consultants or chairman eval- 
uates such replies by questions 
or supplementary statements 
to stimulate further discussion, 
to point out weaknesses or 
dangers in solutions offered, 
and to insure complete cov- 
erage of issues involved. 

5. At the close of each session, a 
quick review of areas of dis- 
cussion and agreement on 
conclusions reached, is made 
by members of the group, 
which is noted by the recorder. 
Thus the final report is that 
of the group rather than the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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for NOVEMBER, 1950 


An Analysis of Salary Schedules for Bachelor’s Degree 
Teachers for 1950-51 


(This analysis applies only to teachers with college degrees. 399% of Vir- 
ginia’s teachers do not hold degrees and, therefore, receive less than those 
referred to in this study. This analysis appiies only to regular classroom 
teachers—other teachers, e. g. agriculture, home economics, etc., are not 


included. ) 


An examination of the salary schedules for degree 


teachers in Virginia for 1950-51 reveals the follow- 
ing general conditions: 

|. ‘There has been a marked improvement in the 
salaries of teachers receiving less than $2,000 
per year. 

2. There has been proportionately less improvement 
in the salaries of teachers with experience. 

3. There is an unjustifiable difference between the 
salaries of city and county teachers. 

4. There is a lamentable lack of effort on the part 
of certain counties which possess relatively high 
ability to support public education. 

5. In 7 counties the beginning salary of degree teach- 
ers is less than $2,000. 

6. Twenty-eight counties have no salary schedule 
whatever. 

The Virginia Education Association recommends 

that: 

a. A salary schedule should be established in 
every school division. 

b. The differences between the beginning and 
maximum salary should be not less than 
$1,200. 

c. The maximum salary should not be reached 
in less than 12 years. 

d. Annual increments should not be less than 
$100 per year. 


COUNTIES 


Beginning salaries for college graduates range all the 
way from $1,650 in Shenandoah County to $2,500 
in Arlington County. The median beginning county 
salary is $2,000. 

In 7 counties the salary of beginning degree 
teachers is less than $2,000: Clarke, Greensville, 
Highland, Roanoke, Page, Tazewell, and Shenandoah. 
With the exception of Tazewell, all of these counties 
rank in the upper one-half in their ability to support 
ublic education. 

Top salary for experienced teachers varies from 
1,850 in Page County to $3,500 in Norfolk County, 
3,600 in Fairfax, and $4,300 in Arlington County. 
[he median top county salary is $2,200. Top salary 
or degree teachers with twenty years or more experi- 
nee is no greater in 28 county school divisions than 
1e salary for beginning teachers in 93 county school 
ivisions. 1 

The median salary for beginning county teachers 
as $1,800 in 1949-50. In 1950-51 it is $2,000. 
he median top salary in 1949-50 for degree teach- 
s was $2,050. In 1950-51 the median top salary 





is $2,200. However, in 50 counties top salary for 
experienced teachers is less than $2,200. 
Twenty-eight counties have no salary schedule 
whatever. (Five of these counties rank in the upper 
one-half in ability to pay.) The teacher with twenty 
years Or more experience receives precisely the same 
salary as the teacher just out of college. In 28 coun- 
ties, therefore, the maximum salary is reached after 


the first year of teaching. 
Maximum salary 


No. of Counties reached after 


28 O years 
as l 
r:. 2 
Te ee 3 
Rk, he ee a 
9... 5 

PAI so) 6 oie Gud were eit 6 
4 4 
7 8 
6 9 

14 10 
2 1] 
2 12 
, on 14 
+ 15 
2 16 
] 20 

Total 100 


CITIES 

In the cities the range for beginning teachers with 
degrees is from $2,000 to $2,400. All cities have 
beginning salaries of as much as $2,000 and 7 have 
beginning salaries in excess of $2,000—Petersburg 
$2,050, Harrisonburg $2,100, Bristol $2,100, Roa- 
noke $2,250, Richmond $2,300, Falls Church 
$2,400, Alexandria $2,400. 

Top salary for experienced teachers varies from 
$2,100 in Buena Vista to $3,800 in both Falls Church 
and Alexandria. All cities have salary schedules and 
in none, with the exception of Buena Vista, is the 
top salary reached in less than 7 years. 


Maximum salary 


No. of Cities reached after 
Uo Oe 1 year 
cs. 7 
3 8 
i: 9 
4 10 
4+ 1] 
2 12 
4 13 
a 14 
2 15 
1 24 
Total 25 


In the cities the median salary for beginning teachers 
with degrees will be $2,000 in 1950-51, the same as 
it was in 1949-50. The median top salary for de- 
gree teachers is $2,836 in 1950-51, as compared with 
$2,786 for 1949-50. 
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COMPARISON—MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM COUNTY TEACHERS’ SALARIES (Bachelor’s Degree) 
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1949-50 - 1950-51 
MINIMUM Rank MAXIMUM 
County 1950-51 1949-50 1950-51 County 1950-51 1949-50 
1 oS SE ee $2500 $2400 1 Arlington $4300 $4200 
2 Agta 2200 2100 2 Fairfax 3600 3400 
3 Dickenson rae 2175 2400 3 Norfolk 2900 2800 
4 Chesterfield ....... 2100 1900 4 Alleghany 2825 2700 
4 Gloucester ...... 2100 1800 5 Albemarle 2800 2700 
4+ Grayson 2100 2100 6 Warwick 2750 2650 
4 Loudoun .. 2100 2040 6 Princess Anne 2750 2650 
+ , | ae ee ee 2100 2050 8 Loudoun 2676 2616 
9 a oe 2062.75 1896.25 9 Elizabeth City 2650 2500 
10 Giles ...... ne 2050 2050 9 Warren 2650 2550 
10 Wee td G00 be. 2050 2050 11 Chesterfield 2600 2400 
12 Buchanan 2004.50 1947 12 Fauquier 2580 2520 
13 Accomack 2000 1550 13 Wise 2550 2450 
13 Albemarle 2000 1800 14 King William 2500 2200 
13 Alleghany 2000 2000 14 Giles 2500 2500 
13 Amelia ac. ch 2000 1750 14 Isle of Wight 2500 2400 
13 Aart |... 2000 1700 14 Prince William 2500 2400 
13 Appomattox ....... 2000 1600 14 Southampton 2500 2350 
13 Augusta 2000 1800 19 Roanoke 2444 2405 
13 Bath 2000 2000 2 Buchanan 2423. 2375 
13 Bedford S 2000 1825 21 Bath 2400 2400 
13 SS eee 2000 1650 21 Culpeper . 2400 2208 
13 Botetourt 2000 1800 21 Henrico 2400 2350 
13 Brunswick . 2000 1750 21 Orange 2400 2235 
13 Buckingham .... 2000 1440 21 Rappahannock 2400 2300 
13 Campbell ...... 2000 1852.50 21 Rockbridge 2400 2400 
& SRN ono sea ces 2000 1700 # | Botetourt 2360 2260 
13 Carroll 2000 1567.50 28 Dickenson 2355 2590 
‘3 Charles City 2000 1526 29 Augusta 2350 2200 
13 Charlotte 2000 1675 29 Dinwiddie 2350 2400 
13 Craig 2000 1800 3] Bedford 2325 2275 
13 Culpeper 2000 1800 32 Prince George 2300 2200 
13 Cumberland 2000 1600 32 Henry 2300 2300 
13 Dinwiddie...... 2000 1750 32 Hanover 2300 2200 
13 Elizabeth City . 2000 1800 32 Frederick 2300 2205 
13 eee 2000 1700 32 Brunswick 2300 2050 
13 Fauquier 2000 1920 32 Pulaski 2300 2250 
13 Floyd 2000 1433.75 38 York 2250 2000 
13 Fluvanna 2000 1480 38 Amelia 2250 2100 
13 Franklin . 2000 1600 38 Amherst 2250 2000 
13 Frederick mS 2000 1755 38 King and Queen 2250 1750 
13 Goochland .. 2000 1540 38 Nottoway 2250 2100 
13 Green .. 5 tn eats 2000 1600 38 Rockingham 2250 2200 
13 fe > 2000 1770 38 Russell 2250 2100 
13 Hanover ..... 2000 1700 45 Campbell 2232. 2042. 
13 . . . Trane 2000 2000 46 Northampton 2220 2220 
13 DER aes ae ics oN 2000 2000 46 Carroll 2200 1947. 
13 Isle of Wight 2000 1900 46 Clarke 2200 2100 
13 James City . nee 2000 1480 46 Kent Kent . 2200 2035 
13 Ree Soe 2000 1500 46 Pittsylvania 2200 2000 
13 King and Queen .... 2000 1750 46 Stafford 2200 2000 
13 King William ....... 2000 1600 46 Sussex 2200 2200 
13 SGNMOEES 5565.5 «9 2000 1700 53 Washington 2196. 2127. 
13 RMN yeaa so Sha Li dic ss! « 2000 2000 54 Goochland 2192 2030 
13 SEI ee ee 2000 1685.54 55 Smyth 2169 2106 
13 oN 2000 1725 56 Shenandoah 2150 2050 
13 re eee 2000 1820 56 Louisa 2150 2000 
13 ee 2000 1650 56 Lancaster 2150 1950 
13 Mecklenburg ....... 2000 1800 56 Highland 2150 2000 
13 Middlesex ......... 2000 1500 56 Halifax 2150 2050 
13 Montgomery ....... 2000 1600 56 Northumberland 2150 1950 
13 Nansemond . 2000 1900 62 Surry ay 2140 1940 
13 a Se 2000 1850 63 Spotsylvania 2135 2350 
13 0 2000 1665 64 Charlotte 2125 1925 
13 PS oe 2000 2000 65 Scott 2118 2035. 
13 Northampton ...... 2000 1932 66 Grayson 2100 2100 
13 Northumberland .... 2000 1700 66 Gloucester 2100 2000 
13 Nottowsy ..¢...... 2000 1750 66 Buckingham 2100 1620 
13 [0 eS ee eee 2000 1425 66 Lunenburg 2100 1860 
?3 a 2000 1425 70 Nansemond .. 2050 2300 
13 Pittsylvania ........ 2000 1800 70 Lee .. 2050 1845 
13 Pownatan .....:. sone sore 1800 70 Accomack 2050 1°00 
13 Prince Edward ...... 2000 1650 73 Tazewell 2035 2035 
13 Prince George ...... 2000 1800 74 Richmond 2000 1900 
13 Princess Anne . 2000 2000 74 Powhatan 2000 1950 
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COMPARISON—Minimum and Maximum County Teachers’ Salaries—1949-50 - 1950-51 








Rank 








MINIMUM Rank MAXIMUM 
1950-51 County 1950-51 1949-50 1950-51 County 1950-51 1949-50 
13 Punce William. ...%.:. 2000 1900 74 Patrick 2000 1800 
13 ee Pe ees 21 2000 1800 74 NN ain: sripicwe 5-eie 2000 2050 
13 Rappahannock ......... 2000 1800 74 Bland 2000 1650 
13 a. era Bee 2000 1800 74 Caroline 2000 1900 
13 MOCKOOSERE kk ee 2000 1800 74 Charles City 2000 1526 
13 Reckingmeam ........: 2000 1800 74 Craig 2000 2065 
13 Russell 2000 1850 74 Cumberland 2000 1800 
13 Smyth 2000 1890 74 Essex 2000 1850 
13 Southampton 2000 1900 74 Floyd 2000 1850 
13 Stafford 2000 1600 74 Fluvanna 2000 1850 
13 Surry 2000 1800 74 Wythe... 2000 1950 
13 Sussex 2000 1900 74 Franklin 2000 1850 
13 Warwick 2000 1825 74 Greene 2000 1600 
13 Washington 2000 1850 74 James City 2000 1711 
13 Westmoreland 2000 1800 74 King George 2000 1900 
13 Wythe 2000 1700 74 Madison 2000 1870 
13 York 2000 1700 74 Mathews 2000 1700 
13 Soctepivamia .....-).... 2000 1800 74 Mecklenburg 2000 1800 
94 RD? as) 35 a ites es 1900 1800 74 Middlesex 2000 1760 
94 Greensville 1900 1800 74 Montgomery 2000 1600 
94 Highland 1900 1800 74 Prince Edward 2000 1850 
97 Roanoke ; 1880 1850 74 Westmoreland 2000 1900 
98 Page 1850 1850 74 Appomattox 2000 1900 
99 Tazewell 1665 1665 99 Greensville 1900 2150 
100 Shenandoah . 1650 1600 100 Page 1850 1850 








COMPARISON—MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM CITY TEACHERS’ SALARIES (Bachelor’s Degree) 
(Collegiate Professional Certificate) 
1949.50 - 1950-51 




















Rank MINIMUM Rank MAXIMUM 
1950-51 City 1950-51 1949-50 1950-51 City 1950-51 1949-50 

] Alexandria $2400 $2400 | | $3800 $3700 
l Falls Church 2400 ] Falls Church 3800 
3 Richmond 2300 2200 3 Richmond 3600 3500 
a Roanoke 2250 2250 4 Norfolk 3500 3000 
5 Norfolk 2200 2000 5 Newport News 3250 3000 
6 Bristol 2100 2055.50 6 Martinsville 3100 3100 
6 Harrisonburg 2100 2100 7 Portsmouth 3050 2950 
7 Petersburg 2050 1935 8 Roanoke 3000 3000 
8 Buena Vista 2000 1800 8 Danville 3000 2800 
8 Charlottesville 2000 1800 8 Charlottesville 3000 2800 
8 Clifton Forge 2000 2000 8 South Norfolk 3000 3000 
8 Danville 2000 1900 *12 Lynchburg 2836 2786 
8 Fredericksburg 2000 2000 13 Winchester 2800 2800 
8 Hampton 2000 1800 13 Staunton 2800 2700 
8 HMooewen © ...c..... 2000 2100 14 Williamsburg 2780 2550 
8 Martamevie ©... 8. 4% 2000 2000 15 Petersburg 2765 2715 
8 Newport News ...... 2000 1875 16 Clifton Forge 2750 2650 
8 Portsmouth .......... 2000 2000 16 Harrisonburg .. 2750 2650 
8 fs See ae 2000 1800 18 Hopewell 2700 2600 
8 South Norfolk ...... 2000 2000 19 Suffolk 2650 2550 
8 SPIRES Orgran 2000 2000 19 Bristol 2650 2500 
8 SUNG is eisn sc. as 2000 1900 19 Hampton 2650 2500 
8 Waynuuore 2.2 2. i. 2000 2000 22 Waynesboro 2600 2475 
8 Williamsburg ......... 2000 1900 23 Radford : 2400 2350 
8 Wii > 4503 ae de as os 2000 2000 24 Fredericksburg ......... 2375 2300 

*8 LYyACHOWNe > Sc5 5 as es as 2000 1950 25 | See 2100 1950 

*M'NIMUM MAXIMUM 





Men | Women 





Men | Women 





$2242 | $2000 | 


for NOVEMBER, 1950 


$3331 | $2836 
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Health Education 


Moves Ahead 


by NANCY E. LUTZ 


Health Education Consultant, Richmond Tuberculosis Association 


ODAY health educators are 

trained and equipped to work 
with health education on a com- 
munity wide basis. Tuberculosis 
associations hire them to work 
with all populations of the com- 
munity for it is a whole health 
problem involving all civic, reli- 
gious, professional, business and 
racial groups. 

Theirs is the job of constant 
interpretation by spoken and writ- 
ten word, by all types of visual 
aid including posters, exhibits, 
slides, films, strips, radio and tel- 
evision, and by group participa- 
tion and action of community- 
wide citizens thinking, planning, 
and working together. 

Finally there results a success- 
ful program of tuberculosis con- 
trol depending on the hard work 
of community members, the skill 
and energy of professional health 
leaders, a well informed and un- 
derstanding public, and adequate 
funds through the democratic 
choice of buying Christmas Seals. 

Constantly the story is told of 
casefinding—-searching for TB in 
apparently healthy people where 
the disease is prevalent; of diagnos- 


tic clinics—providing time and 
place for people to come for diag- 
nosis; laboratory services and con- 
sultation—making available spu- 
tum examinations, blood counts, 
and sedimentation tests, etc., hos- 
pital care—insisting on sufficient 
beds for the treatment of tuber- 
culous patients in sanatoria or hos- 
pitals; public health nursing— 
supporting the nurse in home serv- 
ice and educational activities; vo- 
cational guidance and job training 
—preparing the patient for a job 
in which he can earn a living and 
retain his health and self respect; 
job placement—educating key per- 
sons to provide safe employment 
for the discharged, rehabilitated 
patient; post sanatorium care— 
making certain that the ex-patient 
is kept under medical supervision. 

Health education moves ahead 
with child health education, adult 
health education, industrial health 
and professional education. 


Team Work Important 
Protecting, maintaining and im- 
proving child health in prepara- 
tion for adult responsibilities is 
the most important phase of health 
education for it is here that pre- 





Help Fight TB 





Buy Christmas Seals 


vention can be best employed. It 
is here that schools and tubercu- 
losis associations can team together 
with parents, children before they 
go to school, with youngsters from 
six to eighteen, with students after 
they go to college. 

Adult health education involves 
teaching the individual to solve 
his physical, mental and emotional 
health problems in relation to 
himself, his family, his commun- 
ity. 

Industrial health enlists labor, 
management and government in 
the fight against tuberculosis and 
for better health among business 
and industrial workers. 

Professional education is con- 
cerned with campaigning for ade- 
quate health instruction in schools 
of medicine, nursing, teaching and 
other allied professions. 

In Virginia, tuberculosis asso- 
ciations have helped to provide 
materials, resources, and informa- 
tion to parochial, private, and pub- 
lic schools and colleges. They 
have financed scholarships, work- 
shops, conferences in their own 
communities and for the whole 
State. They offer their services 
in the interest of better school 
health with emphasis on_ tuber- 
culosis, for it is still the greatest 
health problem from age 15 to 
35 which can be prevented. They 
want schools to tell them what 
they need so that a fair share of 
Christmas Seal finances can go to 
school and child health as well as 
to adult, industrial, and profes- 
sional health education. 
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Christmas Tours 


Three Christmas Tours are blue- 
printed in a new travel folder just re- 
leased by the National Education As- 
All three are designed for 
the normal nine-day holiday and all 
three are directed South. Travelers 
with the NEA may choose New Or- 
leans and the Gulf Coast, Bermuda, 
or Florida. 

Among the few places where France 
lives on in the United States, New 
Orleans is today a center of wealth 


sociation. 


and culture, one of the busiest ports 
in the nation. The city claims an in- 
ternational air as well as a flavor in its 
history and culture, not to mention 
its food, that is strictly its own. Com- 
bine the gaiety of the French with 
the piquancy of the Spanish. Add a 
goodly amount of American pioneer 
energy that forced the city’s expan- 
sion and a picturesque Creole imagi- 
nation that lends it spice—that’s New 
Orleans—the birthplace of the Blues, 
the home of the Mardi Gras. 

Leaving New Orleans by chartered 
motor coach, those on the NEA tour 
will drive to Mobile for a three-day 
visit with a half-day stop over in 
Biloxi en route. The tour will include 
trips through the modern Mobile as 
well as through the old part of the 
One of the highlights of the 
trip will be a drive to the Bellingrath 
Gardens where more than 2,000 speci- 


city. 


mens of camellias will be in bloom. 

For those who choose Bermuda, the 
NEA Christmas group will spend six 
full days and nights on these islands, 
stopping at the Eagle’s Nest Hotel 
overlooking the capital city of Ham- 
ilton and the Harbour. Poinsettias 
will be blooming lavishly in a climate 
where the temperature will range from 
60 to 70 degrees. 

Leaving Bermuda, the group will 
New York on December 


30th where a city tour and a New 


return to 


Year’s Eve party are planned. 
Florida offers a land of contrasts— 
the really ancient in America and the 
ultra-modern. Upon reaching Jack- 
sonville after the overnight train ride 
from the cities of tour origin, the 
NEA group will transfer to a chartered 
motor coach for the tour of Florida. 
The first stop will be St. Augustine. 
Traveling for two days by way of 
Daytona and the Palm Beaches, the 
group will arrive in Miami for a three- 
day visit before going west through the 


Everglades. The tour will follow the 
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New and complete arithmetic and mathematics 
program for grades one through twelve 


By Schorling, Clark, Smith, and others 


Number Books for Young America 


Workbooks in Arithmetic 


For grades three through eight. 


For college preparation: 


Algebra: 


Instructional Tests in Algebra: Revised 
Second-Year Algebra: New Edition 
Modern-School Geometry: New Edition 
Instructional Tests in Plane Geometry: Revised 
Modern-School Solid Geometry: New Edition 


For general courses: 


Mathematics in Life—Basic Course 
Workbook in General Mathematics 
Mathematics for the Consumer 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York—C. G. Bailey, Representative 


First Course 


| Arithmetic for Young America 


For grades one and two. 


State-adopted for three 


through eight. 


grades 














Tamiami Trail through Seminole coun- 
try, stopping at the Indian villages 
near the road. 

Out of the Everglades, the group 
will head north along the Gulf coast, 
through Sarasota, for a two-day stay 
in St. Petersburg. the Gulf 
Coast, the tour will turn inland via 
Lake Wales and the Bok Singing 
Tower, the Cypress Gardens, and a 
water show in Winter Haven, to the 
largest inland city, Orlando. The last 
lap will be the drive from Orlando 
north to Jacksonville through the lake 
country. 

Select your trip and write the 
NEA Travel Service for a descriptive 
folder giving the cost table and train 
schedule. The address, you know, is 


From 


DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, etc. 


THE MONROE COMPANY, INC = 
| _26 CHURCH ST. MecuZe@mlonans i 


National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


W Ld 


FOLDING 
TABLES 





And Folding 
Chairs 









For Better Photographs 
Portraits and Commercial 
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Dan! Boone 
never heard of L O gi S ti cs 








Logistics is a two-dollar word for 
the business of moving and sup- 
plying the fighting man in the 
field. 


And though Dan’l Boone was 
a first-class fighting man, he 
didn’t have to bother about logis- 
tics. With his rifle, a powder 
horn and some lead, he could 
keep going for months on end. 


Not so today! For now 6 tons 
of freight must go with each 
soldier sent overseas and another 
ton must be coming in every 
month to keep him in the field. 
And the great bulk of all this 
freight must be hauled to camp, 
port, and base by the railroads. 

Yes, America’s railroads are 
old hands at the logistics business. 

During World War II, they 
hauled more than 90 per cent of 
all war freight and handled 97 
per cent of all organized military 
travel. And don’t forget that 
every day in the year railroads 
move freight equal to hauling 10 
tons one mile for every man, 
woman and child in America. 


It all adds up to a gigantic 
moving job—the sort of job that 
only railroads can handle. 


Because their role is so vital, 
the railroads have moved to in- 
crease their capacity. In addition 
to 4% billion dollars spent since 
World War II on new equipment 
and improvements, they are now 
spending 500 million dollars 
more for new freight cars—all as 
part of their program to provide 
the nation with the transportation 
it needs in peace or in war. 


kkk Association of 


= American Raitroads «** 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 





Advertising: 
Spokesman 


(Continued from page 17) 


commerce and labor unions. And 
teacher pay and prestige have con- 
tinued to rise, with the educator 
gaining the rank of first class cit- 
izen in many communities. 


Is the Council's job finished? 
Not while the nation’s birthrate 
continues on a high plateau, threat- 
ening a paralyzing crisis in the 
schools five to ten years hence. Not 
while we need to recruit a mini- 
mum of 30,000 teachers a year in 
order to fill current and expected 
vacancies in the teaching field. 


Consequently, The Advertising 
Council, working closely with the 
National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools and the U. S. 
Office of Education and other edu- 
cational groups, remains in the 
field to battle for teachers. With 
a new slogan—'‘Our Schools Are 
What We Make Them. . .Good 
Citizens Everywhere Are Helping”’ 
—the Council will tell Americans 
this year that, with some 7 million 
more children, in the elementary 
schools of 1956 than there are 
now, no citizen can relax on the 
job of supporting the schools. 
Sponsored ads of national corpora- 
tions and Main Street stores, the 
mass circulation magazines and 
dailies as well as the crossroads 
weeklies, major networks and 100- 
watt radio stations, large-to-small 
outdoor and transportation adver- 
tising firms, will repeatedly bring 
the story to the eyes and ears of 
the public. 

It is a happy circumstance for 
education that, through The Ad- 
vertising Council and the National 
Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools, the American business- 
man and other lay people are say- 
ing: 

‘“We believe that the kid next 
door and his freckle-faced friends 
down the block are the most val- 
uable natural resources the nation 
has. . . and it is time for all of us 
to do something about conserving 


that precious resource. Let’s do it 


| through support of the schools’. 
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(Continued from page 20) 


personal evaluation of the re- e 
corder or recorder and chair- MAR 
man. At this time the group 


d brief 
pine. the Ieectiag Soli ot ie | By WEBSTER: CHICAGO 
next discussion period and to PORTABLE, 


. : a Comes with microphone, 3 
arr or add topics of em spools of recording wire. Wires EASY TO CARRY! 
S1S. 


‘ : can be played over and over— 
Recorders of the six sections re-used simply by 


summarized the findings of their re-recording. 
groups at the closing session. Glenn $14950 

Drake, actor and lecturer, gave a 
unique talk on “‘As Others See 
Us,”’ demonstrating on the stage 
the effect on the audience of bodily 
posture, voice inflection, method 
of walking and sitting, and pe- 
culiar mannerisms which nullify 
the intention of words of an in- 
dividual as he meets other indi- 
viduals, or talks to a class or 


audience. = ii st Nae Ready to play. Just 
Cie plug into any AC out- 





, Semi-Portable 
For Home or School 


The use of Post-meeting Re- ; “— wee let. Amazing tone 
action Sheets’’ distributed at the ae st iii} ae fidelity. Easy to oper- 
close of each workshop session | ae s ate. Comes with one 


‘ spool of recordin 
meeting was most valuable to d hase saat Het 


group leaders in guiding, while in | | i] phone. 


progress, the group sessions to be | 
sure that discussions were proving | : $9g5° 
valuable and meeting the expressed | 
desires of each individual. These 
opinions, expressed on the sheets, 
will be used for planning future 
conferences. 

I felt the fact that a permanent 
State committee, the PSEA Com- 
mittee on Local Associations, 
planned and was responsible for 
the entire conference insured that 
the conference was helpful to in- 
dividual association leaders. The 
use of leaders experienced in local 
association work acting as chair- 
men, consultants, and _ recorders 
made the discussion groups prac- 
tical. The section chairmen did 
not impose their ideas upon the 
rest of the group, and this made 
for free, full and enthusiastic dis- 
ussion. The consultants were 
vorking members of the group and 
were not asked for the answer to 
‘very question as is often the case. 


It was a profitable experience. 


TEACH ON LONG ISLAND 


The Fastest Growing Area in the United 


tates. 4 4 
Highest Salaries. Tenure. Motion Picture Supply Co. 
Send for Registration Blank. AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 
Ss 
Port illonek: es island, N Y. 720 NORTH CLEVELAND STREET RICHMOND 21, VA. 
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is the NIGHT OF STARS 


on The TELEPHONE HOUR 


Tune in at 9:00 P. M. 
NBC Network 





The Chesapeake & Potomae 
Telephone Company 
of Virginia 





In tune with the times...a great new a 
classroom wall display by GREYHOUND 









See all the World Here tn America” 


Far-away places dramatically compared with America’s Scenic Wonders 
Here’s the latest in the line of Greyhound’s America’s most unusual spots—compared with 
famous full-color wall displays, offered free nine of the world’s most interesting places. 
for classroom use by American teachers! With each display comes a kit of lesson 

See all the World—Here in America is an- topics—sixteen pages of background material. 
Other 8-foot display, depicting nine of Mail the coupon below for your copy. 


SOOT EERE EEE EET EH EEEEEEEHEEEHHEH EEE H EEO 


FREE! YOUR FULL-COLOR WALL DISPLAY 
Greyhound Information Center 


P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Ill. : 
: Send me the new Greyhound wall display and les- ; he ON ae 
* son topics, ‘See all the World—Here in Americal’; D> 
+ Name... 


Sarre —- @REYHOUND 


POTTER EPE eee eee eee 
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Public Relations Enemy 


The Case of Miss Droop 

The teacher’s appearance is an 
important factor in her personal 
public relations program. The one 
with a pleasing, attractive appear- 
ance scores at least one plus mark 
with the public. On the other hand 
the teacher who is out-of-style and 
careless in his or her dress, to some 
extent is a negative. 


HIS is Miss Droop. Although 

she looks like an antique furni- 
ture dealer, believe it or not, she’s 
a high school teacher. She’s been 
in school work twenty-six years 
and not once has anyone said any- 
thing nice about her dresses, her 
hats or the way she wears her hair. 
It never occurred to her that she’s 
not very attractive. 

Miss Droop doesn't like the new 
styles. Not just the current ones. 
She hasn't liked the last ten major 
changes. Consequently all her 
dresses are made from a set of pat- 
terns she purchased shortly after 
World War I. 

though she admits she 
something, Miss Droop 
doesn't approve of make-up. Her 
grounds are purely moral. She will 
go as far as face powder but not 
2 step farther. As powder is the 
ynly thing she will use and, as 
she has a lot to cover up, most of 
the time she looks as though some- 
yne shoved her head-first into a 
barrel of Pillsbury. And it isn’t 
ull on her face. Usually there’s 
nough to powder an average face 
yn her coat and the neck of her 
lress. 

Miss Droop’s hats are a favorite 
Onversation item among the sen- 
or girls. “They claim she hasn’t 
bought a new one since they were 
n the primary grades. The hats 
really are a fright. Once in a while 
she'll remodel with a new feather 
tr a bunch of daisies. The result 
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Even 
needs 


is always hopeless. The hats just 
aren't the right shape. 

Another thing that gets the 
older girls are her sagging hose with 
seams that are always out of kil- 
ter. This prompted a _ comic 
valentine last spring which she 
thought was very unkind. 

Mr. Stubble who teaches math 
across the hall from Miss Droop 
isn’t out of date, he’s just lazy 
about dressing. He shaves only 
every other day. ‘‘It’s just too 
much trouble,’’ Stubble says. 
The result is that he looks more 
like a plumber’s helper than a 
school teacher. Look at that tie! 
He’s worn it, soup spots and all, 
every day for the last six weeks. 
He hasn't pressed his trousers since 
they were new and his shoe soles 
are forever clodded with mud. 

Both Mr. Stubble and Miss 
Droop are pretty hard for the kids 
to take. The laws, you see, force 
them to look at these two charac- 
ters an hour each day throughout 
four years of high school. For 
the kids’ sake we ought to make 
the law as painless as possible. 

The excuse of some is low sal- 
aries. ‘We can’t afford it,’”’ they 
say. There is, however, another 
point of view: TJ here isn’t much 
to be gained by looking like we 
deserve low salaries. Attractive 
clothes aren't necessarily expensive 
clothes and proper maintenance of 
clothing . . . pressing, cleaning, etc. 

. ls good economics. 

If you look careless, many 
people will think you are careless. 
There’s a lot to the idea that 
clothes make the man and... the 
woman. 

(This series of Public Relations arti- 


cles was prepared by Sam M. Lambert 


for the “West Virginia School Journal” 
and we are reprinting this series with 
his permission and that of Clara Lytle, 
Managing Editor.) 


Thanksgiving Day 

(Continued from page 19) 
radio round-up of the foot-ball 
games over the country, and a tired 
evening. I am so foolishly an 
American optimist as to think that 
the real meaning of Thanksgiving 
creeps through, anyway. If it 
does, that makes Thanksgiving 
Day a great day...” 

Dr. Bernard J. Bamberger, Pres- 
ident, Synagogue Council of Amer- 
ica, said: “We must not only voice 
our gratitude for our blessings, but 
must recognize the obligations they 
impose upon us Freedom, 
brotherhood, and democracy can 
be eroded and dissipated if we 
are careless and indifferent. May 
Thanksgiving Day awaken us 
more fully to our duty to protect 
and conserve and extend the bless- 
ings of liberty—for our people, 
and for all peoples everywhere.’’ 

As expressed in the words of the 
American Heritage Foundation’s 
‘Freedom Pledge:”’ 

Iam an American. A free Amer- 

ican 

Free to speak—-without fear, 

Free to worship God in my own 

way. 

Free to stand for what | think 

right, 

Free to oppose what I believe 

wrong, 

Free to choose those who gov- 

ern my country. 

This heritage of 

pledge to uphold 

For myself and all mankind. 


Freedom I 





P. O. Box 1726 





* Mastercraft Stage Equipment 
* Ampro Motion Picture Projectors 
*% Trojan Playground Equipment 


*% Bogen Inter-communication Systems 


AMERICAN SCHOOL EQUIPMENT C0., Ine. 


John P. Voorhees, President 


Raleigh, N. C. 




















What does the MEANING THEORY of Arithmetic Instruction Involve? 
Grades Th " - 
twrowsh tote §=— A pton- Fuller Cruthmetics 


e @ According to the meaning theory as demonstrated in the books of 
this series, arithmetic should be taught so that the pupil under- 
stands it. Number relationships are stressed throughout. For ex- 
ample, all subtraction facts are so related to the addition facts 
that if a child forgets a subtraction fact, he can get the answer 
quickly by relating it to the corresponding addition fact. Because 
it keeps the pupil thinking all the time, this relationship plan 
leads to permanent memorization of the fundamental number facts. 


e e A single vocabulary, clear explanations, and motivation by means 
of interesting problems within the child’s experience are other 
features of this series which stresses understanding and insight. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 2220, Pite Steet. 

















SCHOOL PRINTING— 


We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. Send us your in- 
quiries and be assured of fine quality work at 
the right price. 











THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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OF 








Sarah N. Daughtrey 


ERSONS AND 





Katherine G. Sieg 


New Supervisors 


Sarah N. Daughtrey is the new 
elementary in Elizabeth 
City County-Hampton Division. For 
the past nine years she held a similar 
position in Amherst County. Prior 
to that she was a teacher in Charlot- 
tesville. She has also had teaching 
experience in Albemarle and South- 
ampton Counties. 

Miss Daughtrey is a graduate of 
Holland High School in Nansemond 
She attended the College of 
William and Mary and graduated from 
the University of Virginia where she 
has taken further work. 


supervisor 


County. 


Active in professional organizations, 
she was president of the VEA Depart- 
nent of Supervisors, known as the 
\ssociation of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, during 1947- 
+9 and a member of the executive 
oard of the Virginia Geographical 
society during 1946-48. She served 
s secretary of the Appomattox Re- 
ional Group of Supervisors during 
945-48. At present she is a mem- 
er of the VEA Professional Stand- 
rds Committee and also serves as a 
ember of the Advisory Committee on 
‘chools and Colleges. 

Katherine G. Sieg will supervise 
udent teachers majoring in Junior 
ligh School English at Madison Col- 
ge, in addition to her duties as Eng- 
sh teacher at Harrisonburg High 
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School. Miss Sieg served as head of 
the English Department in the Lex- 
ington High School for sixteen years. 
During the past three years she was 
teacher of English and librarian in the 
Churchville High School. 

She holds an undergraduate degree 
from Lenoir-Rhyne College, Master’s 
Degree in English from the University 
of Virginia, and has taken special work 
at Harvard University, Columbia 
University, and Madison College. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1937 she traveled 
in England. 

Miss Sieg served as a member of the 
VEA Minimum Salary Standards Com- 
mittee during 1944-46, and for two 
years she was president of the Rock- 
bridge County Education Association. 





B. McClain Cochran 


H vents 










Principal Changes 
B. MeClain Cochran has been ap- 


pointed supervising principal of the 
new Oakridge and Shirley Schools in 
Arlington. For the past two years he 
has been assistant principal and dean 
of boys at Washington and Lee High 
School in Arlington where he served 
as teacher and coach during 1946-48. 
He previously taught at West Not- 
tingham Academy, Colora, Maryland, 
and at St. Albans School for Boys, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Cochran is a graduate of the 
Avon-Grove High School and West 
Chester State Teachers College in Penn- 
sylvania and holds a Master’s degree 
from George Washington University. 

He has recently been selected to 
attend the White House Conference 
for Youth by special invitation of the 
President of the United States. This 
conference is held every ten years, 
and is scheduled for December 3-7 
this year in Washington. 


George G. Tankard, Jr., assumed 
his duties as principal of Waterman 
School, Harrisonburg, on July 1. A 
native of Northampton County, he 
graduated from Eastville High School 
and received his A.B. degree from 
Randolph-Macon College in 1940. He 
has done graduate work at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary and Pea- 
body College, receiving his Master’s 
degree from Peabody College in June 
of this year. 





George G. Tankard 











After teaching for one year in 
Accomack County, Mr. Tankard 
served in the U. S. Navy for a period 
of four years. Subsequent to his naval 
service, he taught at Cape Charles 
High School and held the principalship 
at Exmore-Willis Wharf Elementary 
School in Northampton County. 


Robert W. Herzog is the new 
principal of Beaverdam High School in 
Hanover County. A_ graduate of 
Randolph-Macon College, Mr. Herzog 
has done graduate work at Columbia 
University. He taught electronics to 
midshipmen during his three years in 
the Navy as a radar specialist and was 
counselor in a boys camp for three 
summers. He has also coached a semi- 
professional basketball team and has 
played the game professionally as well 
as played professional football. 


Joe Perkins is principal at Turbe- 
ville High School this year. Before 
coming to Halifax County, he was 
principal of the Warsaw High School. 
Mr. Perkins is a graduate of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary and is do- 
ing graduate work at the University 


of Virginia. 











New Appointments 
Fred M. Brown has been made as- 


sistant principal of Franklin County 
High School and principal of the 
Rocky Mount Elementary School. 
Serving in this dual capacity, he will 
divide his time between the high school 
and the elementary school, coordinat- 
ing and directing the high school ath- 
letic program and responsible for the 
administration of the elementary 
school. Mr. Brown has been in the 
Rocky Mount school for the past 21 
years as teacher and for the last sev- 
eral years, as assistant principal. He 
is a graduate of Lynchburg College 
and holds a Master’s degree from the 
University of Virginia. Recently he 
was elected president of the Franklin 
County Education Association and is 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
District M. 


J. Winston Milam has been ap- 
pointed Coordinator of Diversified 
Occupations at Harrisonburg High 
School. For the past four years he 
has been diversified occupations co- 
ordinator and athletic director at 
Brookville High School. He is a 
veteran of World War II, having 











served in the navy as lieutenant (jg). 
A native of Lynchburg and an alum- 
nus of Lynchburg College, he received 
the Master of Education degree from 
the University of Virginia in August 
of this year. 

Dorn O. Spangler has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created office of 
General Supervisor of Schools in Pat- 
rick County. The duties of the new 
general supervisor will be many and 
varied and will include the supervision 
of all classroom activities. Mr. Spang- 
ler, who completed his undergraduate 
work at several schools and colleges in 
the United States, received his Mas- 
ter’s degree from Duke University. 
He has also coached the Meadows of 
Dan basketball team. 


Heads VHSL Group Il 


John Richmond of Martinsville 
was re-elected chairman of the Virginia 
High School League Group II District 
Six committee at a meeting of district 
principals held at Christiansburg High 
School on September 3. Other officers 
re-elected to third terms were W. W. 
Robinson of Radford, vice-chairman, 
and W. R. Garland of Pulaski, secre- 


tary-treasurer. 














and girls. 


257 Fourth Avenue 





(Published in September, 1950) 
In these new books for the “tempestuous years” the authors have kept constantly in 
mind the changes, both physical and psychological, that characterize adolescence; and 
at each step have sought to establish a feeling of confidence in mastering and maintain- 
ing computational skills. 


e EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC, Books 1 and 2, present a complete re-teaching of whole numbers, frac- 


tions, and decimals; as well as a continuing review of the fundamental operations. 


New books for Grades 7 and8........ 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


Junior Books 1 and 2 
by 


Harl R. Douglass, Lucien B. Kinney, and Donald W. Lentz 


e The books are pupil-centered, keyed always to the life needs, interests, and activities of adolescent boys 


e EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC, Books 1 and 2, make ability to solve problems the aim of each year’s 
work. There is sustained drill in problem-solving in both books. 


e The preview of algebra is serious and definite, not incidental and scattered. The pupil is thus really pre- 
pared for what is to follow in Grade 9—whether general mathematics or straight algebra. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 









New York 10, N. Y. 
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NEED LUNCH 
ROOM SPACE? 






CONVERT A ROOM OR 
CORRIDOR EASILY AND 
QUICKLY WITH THE NEW 






Erickson 


Fold-A-Way 


TABLE-BENCHES UNIT 







111 EAST MAIN STREET 








Either Wall-Attached (Pictured) or Fully Portable Models 


See The ERICKSON Unit In Our Showroom 


OR WRITE US FOR FULL DETAILS 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


DIAL 7-7484 





RICHMOND 











In Memoriam 






Accident Victim 
Panthea Mayfield Carter 
Whereas, God, in His wisdom, has 
permitted the death of our friend 
and fellow teacher, Panthea Mayfield 
Carter, we, the members of the Alberta 
High School Faculty, wish to express 











our very real sense of loss in her pass- 





ing and to voice our recognition and 





ippreciation of her life and service 
among us, which was apparent in the 


Therefore 






short time we knew her. 





be it resolved: 
1. That Alberta High School and 
the Brunswick County Educa- 







tion Association have lost a 






who was 
characterized by her work and a 
natural friendliness toward all 


great teacher—one 







around her. 





2. That we cherish the memory of 
her unselfish, patient, cheerful 
services to her work and her su- 
perior leadership. 

3. That we strive to carry for- 
ward the ideals she consistently 
upheld. 

4. That we extend to her husband, 

Mr. L. L. Carter, and her fam- 

ily our deepest sympathy. 


fr NOVEMBER, 1950 

































(A copy of these resolutions are to 
be published in the Alberta High 
School Spotlight and a copy to be sent 
to Mr. L. L. Carter; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. P. Mayfield; Mrs. Carter, her 
mother-in-law; The Brunswick Coun- 
ty Education Association; and The 
Virginia Education Association. 

Mrs. Josephine Harrison, Chairman, 
Mrs. Ruth Goodwyn, Mrs. Ruth 
Dameron. 





Cc. J. M. Blume 

In appreciation for the leadership 
and loyal service of Clarence John 
Martin Blume, we desire that the fol- 
lowing statement be recorded in the 
minutes of the Charlottesville Educa- 
tion Association and be sent to the 
Virginia Journal of Education for 
publication. 

Born in Concord, North Carolina, 
Mr. Blume was a graduate of New- 
berry College, South Carolina. He 
also attended the University of North 
Carolina; Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania; and the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham, England. He re- 
ceived his Master of Arts degree from 
the University of Virginia. During 
World War I he served his country in 
the field artillery in France. 


Before coming to Charlottesville in 
1927, Mr. Blume taught in Allentown 
and Lynchburg. From 1929 until the 
time of his death, May 29, 1950, Mr. 
Blume was a member of the faculty 
of Lane High School and for many 
years served as chairman of the Eng- 
lish department. He was a past pres- 
ident of the Charlottesville Education 
Association and a member of Phi Del- 
ta Kappa, honorary education frater- 
nity. 

Mr. Blume was beloved by both 
pupils and faculty. He set an ex- 
ample of indomitable courage and en- 
durance when in the face of certain 
death he carried on his job for nearly 
two years. His deep religious faith, 
his warm and sincere friendliness, and 
his realistic philosophy of life won 
him the affection and admiration of 
all who were associated with him. 


Foster B. Gresham, Sylvia P. Hor- 
witz, Prince B. Woodard, Committee. 


“Sales Representative Wanted!!! 


Company with fast moving item for schools 
desires to contact sales representatives already 
covering territory who can effectively sell one 
additional item. Liberal commission, Write 
giving complete details. 


222 S. Phillips Ave., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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Southeastern Regional 
Conference 


NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Brown Hotel 


December 27-29, 1950 


The annual Southeastern Regional 
Conference, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, will be held in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in the Brown Hotel, on De- 
cember 27-29, 1950. The conference 
is being planned by Mrs. Jessie P. 
Fugett of Lexington, Kentucky, the 
Souheastern Regional Director of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. The theme for the conference 
will be “Individual Responsibility— 
United Success.” 

Registration will begin at 10:00 
A.M., Wednesday, December 27. The 
program at the first general session will 
consist of the roll call of states, in- 
troduction of State department presi- 
dents and advisory council members, 
and report of NEA activities. 

On Thursday morning, December 
28, a breakfast for State presidents and 
advisory council members is being 
planned. The remainder of the con- 





ference will be devoted to discussion 
groups to consider problems confront- 
ing the profession. An organization 
clinic will be held to discuss local as- 
sociation problems, including such 
topics as affiliation with the State and 
national associations, local responsi- 
bilities in regard to unified dues, and 
democratic participation in school ad- 
ministration. The program will in- 
clude addresses by Mary Virginia Mor- 
ris, President, and Hilda Maehling, 
Executive Secretary, NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers. 

States included in the Southeastern 
Region are: Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Puerto 
Rico. 





The Reading Clinic, 
Department of Psychology 


1951 Reading Institute: January 
29 to February 2, Inclusive 


The Eighth Annual Reading Insti- 
tute at Temple University has been 
announced for the week of January 
29 to February 2, 1951. 
EMPHASES: Another three-year pro- 


gram of one-week institutes has been 





SAVE 50% 


Aluminum Steel 
| RR $1.70 
aE 2 Te 1.90 1.60 

| a me wet 1.80 1.50 
PSRs, 1.40 
100__ dineeds EO 1.30 


Over 100 write for prices 


Order any quantity. 


Richmond, Va. 





Beat the Paper Shortage 





with PERMCO 


Paper Saver Toilet Tissue Holders 


10% 


School Discount 
November Special 


Return collect 
within 30 days if not satisfied 


National School Supply Co., Inc. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


announced by the Reading Clinic 
Staff of Temple University: 


1951: Systematic Instruction in 
Reading (Jan. 29 to Feb. 2) 

1952: Prevention and Correction 
of Reading Difficulties (Jan. 28 to 
Feb. 1) 

1953: Curriculum Approach to 
Reading Instruction (Feb. 2 to Feb. 6) 
This three-year program makes it pos- 
sible for boards of education and State 
departments of education to send del- 
egates for the dual purposes of organ- 
izing new programs and evaluating 
existing programs. Themes have been 
established in terms of a balanced pro- 
gram of remedial, corrective, and de- 
velopmental reading. 

The activities of the one-week in- 
stitutes are differentiated to meet the 
needs of the following: elementary and 
secondary teachers and _ supervisors, 
college instructors, reading clinic di- 
rectors, speed reading laboratory di- 
rectors, school psychologists, and spe- 
cial class directors. 

Enrollment is limited by advance 
registration. For a copy of the pro- 
gram and other information, write: 

Dr. Emmett Albert Betts, Director, 
The Reading Clinic, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia 22, Penna. 
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TRADITION 


EXPERIENCE piu; every modern 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


Virginia’s Foremost Bank Since 1865 
Capital and Surplus $7,500,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


banking service are 
available to you at 
FIRST AND MER- 
CHANTS. 


We invite you to use 
the facilities that we 
have spent 85 years 
developing to the 
last word in friendly, 
efficient service. 
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YOUR V K At WORK 


District Conventions 


District A. Meeting in Tappahan- 
10ck High School on October 13, Dis- 
rict A had as the theme of its annual 
onvention “Moving Forward to Meet 
he Needs of Children.” 

J. Martin Diggs, president of Dis- 
trict A, presided at the morning busi- 
Reports were given by 
[. M. Emory, secretary and treasurer. 


ness session. 


During the afternoon there was a 
subject, 

Rela- 
tionships”, with Dr. Abner Robertson, 
Executive Director, Virginia Congress 


panel discussion on_ the 


‘Strengthening Home-School 


of Parents and Teachers, and others 
Fred O. Wygal, Direc- 
tor, Division of Related Instructional 
Services, State Department of Educa- 
tion, presided at the afternoon session. 

District B. Dr. Andrew D. Holt, 
past president of the National Educa- 
tion Association and administrative 
assistant to the University of Tennessee 
president, spoke to District B delegates 
it their annual meeting in Suffolk 
High School on October 2. He was 
introduced by S. W. Rawls, Jr. 

“Looking Forward with the VEA” 
was given by Robert F. Williams, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Virginia Ed- 
ucation Association, and the NEA was 
presented by Mary V. DeLong, State 
NEA Director. 

T. Preston Turner, Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the VEA, dis- 
cussed “How Recent Changes in Vir- 
ginia Retirement Affect You.” 

Mrs. G. Warren Taylor, president of 
District B, presided and gave her re- 
ort. Committee reports were pre- 
ented by W. R. Savage, chairman, 
ublic Relations; Mrs. Lucy Catlett, 
hairman, Professional Relations; C. 


participating. 


\lton Lindsay, chairman, Legislation; 
nd Mrs. B. Larrabee Carr, chairman, 
Teacher Welfare. 

Afternoon discussion groups centered 
round such helpful topics as “Tech- 
iques in Home Room Guidance”, 
Helpful Hints for Beginning Teach- 
‘s”, “Problems Confronting Primary 
eachers”, “Determining and Meeting 
lassroom Needs”, ““What’s New in 
irginia Education”, “How to Use 
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Educational Criteria”, “Progressive vs. 
Traditional Practices”, “Report 
Cards”, “Teaching the Bright and the 
Dull”, “Creative Writing”, “Teacher 
Welfare”, and “Retirement.” 

Music selections were rendered by 
the Suffolk High School Band, with 
the invocation by Rev. C. T. Topping, 
and the welcome by Judge William 
W. Jones. 

District C. “The Road Ahead” 
was discussed by Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, 
Dean, University of Virginia, at Dis- 
trict C meeting held on October 7 at 
Thomas Jefferson High School in 
Richmond. 

H. A. McKann, president of Dis- 
trict C, presided. Reports were given 
by Mrs. Thelma Fletcher, chairman, 
Time and Place Committee; Alvin 
Beale, chairman, Resolutions Commit- 
tee; and Mrs. Maxine Pierce, chairman 
of the Nominating Committee. 

V. M. Mulholland, principal of the 
Mathew Whaley School, Williamsburg, 
was elected president of the District 
for a two-year term. 

Music for the occasion was rendered 
by Thomas Jefferson High School and 
Dr. William L. Lumpkin, pastor of 
Hatcher Memorial Baptist Church, 
offered the invocation. 


District F. State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Dowell J. How- 
ard, addressed the District F meeting 
at Robert E. Lee Junior High School, 
Lynchburg, on October 21. He was 
introduced by Dr. Paul M. Munro, 
superintendent of Lynchburg City 
Schools. 

Greetings from the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association were extended by 
the Executive Secretary. 

“The Public Schools are on the 
Spot” was the subject of a discussion 
by Robert F. Williams, Executive Sec- 
retary of the VEA. 

A. J. Camden, president of District 
F, presided at the meeting and intro- 
duced presidents of the local associa- 
tions. Report of the treasurer was 
given by Mary O. Phelps. 

During the business session, Frank 
C. Scruggs, Jr. was elected president 
of the District for a two-year term, 
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Because America’s students 


NORWEGIAN CHILDREN 


EBFilms . . . 


America’s teachers have 


more confidence in them 


One thing you can always be 
sure about EBFilms regardless of 
title: Each is an authentic teaching 
tool covering an important subject 
area. Why? Because making authen- 
tic teaching tools has been the job 
of EBFilms for more than 20 years. 
And into every EBFilm throughout 
these years has gone painstaking re- 
search and careful planning of 
teaching concepts which teachers 
know they can take for granted. 
Teachers expect EBFilms to get right 
down into the curriculum . . . to cor- 
relate with their courses of study. 
They know by experience they will 
help them do a better teaching job 
in every subject. Little wonder that 
teachers throughout the world have 
complete confidence in EBFilms. 
Little wonder, too, that more than 
70% of the films in use in America’s 
classrooms today are Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. 








WHAT DO YOU TEACH? 
EBFilms cover every interest area. 
Ask for a complete list of EBFilms 
on any subject from your local 
EBF representative, or write 
EBFilms, Wilmette. “ede 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA C 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 
Your Local EBF Representative 


F. W. SPINDLER 
P. O. Box 26 Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
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beginning January 1. 

Special music was given by the 
Robert E. Lee Junior High School 
Girls Glee Club. Rev. Graham Gil- 
mer, pastor of the Rivermont Presby- 
terian Church, Lynchburg, offered the 
invocation and the welcome was ex- 
tended by Rev. John L. Suttenfield, 
Vice-Mayor of the City of Lynchburg. 

Closing group meetings centered on 
the theme, “Fundamentals as Related 
to Child Growth and Instruction”, 
with discussions of administrators and 
supervisors, high school teachers, ele- 
mentary teachers, and _ vocational 
teachers. 

District G. Edwin E. Will, presi- 











“All your eggs 


in one basket?” 


Many years ago, when a man 
wished to invest a portion of his 
earnings in security for the fu- 
ture, there was a proverb which 
warned him, “Don’t put all your 
eggs in one basket!” But today 
that old proverb has been out- 
moded with the modern facilities 
of life insurance. Yes, that’s 
one of the fine things about life 
insurance—a man can “put all 
his eggs in one basket!” When 
he has provided for his own and 
his family’s financial independ- 
ence through life insurance, he 
is certain of the future, and he 
can feel free to spend the rest 
of his income for his own and 
his family’s enjoyment. A Home 
Beneficial agent has a plan to 
fit your needs and your budget. 
Let him help you plan a pro- 
gram of security for yourself 
and your family. 


HOME BENEFICIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office . . . Richmond, Va. 
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Officers of District G, who will serve for another year, are Edwin E. Will, 
Warm Springs, president; Mary Lou McCutcheon, Harrisonburg, secretary- 
treasurer; and E. P. Browning, Winchester, vice-president. 


dent of District G, presided at their 


meeting on October 6 at Madison Col-. 


lege, Harrisonburg. G. Tyler Miller, 
president of Madison College, greeted 
the group, following organ music by 
Professor George Hicks and the in- 
vocation by Rev. Albert Edwards, 
pastor of Harrisonburg Presbyterian 
Church. Greetings from the State 
Department of Education were given 
by R. C. Haydon, State Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 
Mrs. Nell Henderson reported on the 
NEA Convention and the treasurer’s 
report was given by Mary Lou Mc- 
Cutcheon. Following his report, Pres- 
ident Will introduced the local as- 
sociation presidents. 

“Teaching the Fundamentals To- 
day” was the subject of an address by 
Dr. Howard Lane, Professor of Edu- 
cation, New York University. 

Twenty-one sectional meetings on 
subjects ranging from Art to Voca- 
tional Education were held preceding 
lunch. 

Dr. Theodore Adams, pastor of 
First Baptist Church, Richmond, ad- 
dressed the group in the afternoon. 
He was introduced by T. Preston 
Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary, 
VEA. Following this message, Rob- 
ert F. Williams, Executive Secretary 
of the Virginia Education Association, 
addressed the group. 

Resolutions adopted during the 
meeting reaffirmed faith in the ideals 
and principles of the American system 
of government and the obligation of 
the schools to teach the rights, priv- 
ileges and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship; noted with satisfaction the 
increasing extent of lay participation 
in school development; urged the use 
of United Nations as an instrument 
of peace; commended the State De- 
partment of Education and the Vir- 


ginia Education Association for hav- 
ing public meetings to give the lay 
public an opportunity to make its 
wishes known to school people; rec- 
ommended that school personnel be 
given a part in formulating school 
policies, and further recommended 
closer cooperation between school, 
church, and public in improving the 
spiritual guidance of children. The 
solutions expressed appreciation to G. 
Tyler Miller, president of Madison 
College and Robert F. Williams, VEA 
Executive Secretary. 

They further commended Edwin E. 
Will for his administration of District 
G Association through the years and 
stated “In view of his outstanding 
leadership in the District, we recom- 
mend that the teachers of the Associa- 
tion support him as a candidate for 
the presidency of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association.” 

After the meeting, Katherine Hoyle, 
VEA Field Director, met with local 
presidents. 


'@ 
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Looking over the program before 
the meeting of the southern area of 
District H at Culpeper on October 6 
are J. H. Combs, president of Cul- 
peper Education Association; Vir- 
ginia Lewis, secretary-treasurer of 
the District; Mrs. Katherine Hopper, 
president of District H; and Paul 
Hounshell, superintendent of Cul- 
peper County Schools. 
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Presidents of local associations of the northern area of District H check the 
guest list with Registrar Barbara McKenna, president of the Fairfax High 
School Student Government Association, which had charge of all arrangements 
for the meeting. Presidents pictured, from left to right, are Col. George Patrick, 
Alexandria; Alice Bolton, Arlington; Kate White, Falls Church; and Craighill 


Burks, Fairfax. 


District H. Two identical meet- 
ings were necessary this year in Dis- 
trict H to accommodate the delegates. 
Part of the district met at Fairfax 
High School on October 5 and the 
other at Culpeper High School on Oc- 
tober 6. Mrs. Katherine E. Hopper, 
president of District H, presided at 
both meetings. 

Music was supplied by the Warren 
County High School Band and the 
Culpeper High School Glee Club, with 
the invocation by Rev. David Lewis, 
Jr., rector of St. Mark’s Parish, Cul- 
peper. 

During the business session, guests 
and the board of directors were pre- 
sented. Virginia Lewis, secretary and 
treasurer, gave the minutes and treas- 
urer’s report. 

Rev. Theodore Adams, pastor of 
First Baptist Church, Richmond, ad- 
lressed the groups. He was introduced 

T. Preston Turner, Assistant Ex- 
cutive Secretary, VEA. 

Dr. Adams’ message, 
greetings were extended from the Vir- 
ginia Education Association by Robert 

Williams, Executive Secretary. 


Preceding 


Group discussions developing the 

eme of the meeting, “Character De- 

lopment in the Total School Pro- 
; am”, were held in the afternoon. 


District I. Delegates from Bland, 
1yson, Smyth, Washington, Wythe, 
1 Bristol gathered at Marion High 
‘hool on September 29 for the annual 
neeting of District I. Clarence M. 
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Bussinger, president of the District, 
presided. 

Dr. Andrew D. Holt, Assistant to 
the President, University of Tennes- 
see, and immediate past president of 
the NEA, addressed the group. 

Work of the VEA was discussed by 
Robert F. Williams, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Thompson E. Davis, pastor of 
Royal Oak Presbyterian Church, con- 
ducted the opening devotional, with 
a vocal solo by Betty Ruff, music 
teacher, Marion Schools. 

After a business session, group meet- 
ings were held for the seven commit- 
tees, including Citizenship, Federal 
Legislative, Professional Standards, 
Public Relations, Retirement, Sick 
Leave, and Tenure. 

District J. H. H. Walker, presi- 
dent of District J, presided at the 
meeting of this District on October 
9 at Lane High School, Charlottes- 
ville. 

The invocation was sung by the 
Lane High School Choir and the wel- 
come extended by Mrs. W. H. Paine, 
vice-president of the Virginia School 
Trustees Association. 

Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of 
Virginia, addressed the group, having 
been introduced by T. Preston Turner, 
Assistant Executive Secretary, VEA. 

Twenty-two discussion groups pre- 
ceded luncheon. 


Opening the afternoon session, the 
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The faster the game, the more frequent the 
sudden stops and starts. With DOLCOROCK 
floor surfacing, your players can “pivot on a 
dime” and take off again instantly—safe from 
dangerous slip and slide. DOLCOROCK’S high 
coefficient of friction provides this combina- 
tion of speed with safety—gives confidence to 
players and more enjoyment to spectators. 


DOLCOROCK is a lustrous, eye-appealing fin- 
ish, correct for hardwood, cement or magne- 
site. It’s like a layer of clear quartz, standing 
up under the hardest gym use. Virtually im- 
pervious to grease, dirt, ordinary acids and 
alkalies . . . economical to maintain. For an 
attractive, “fast” and SAFE gym floor, choose 
DOLCOROCK! 


Write for booklet “Floor Maintenance”’ 
containing detailed facts on DOLCOROCK 
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Mrs. Jean M. Carpenter, of North Garden, president-elect of District J, is 
congratulated by H. H. Walker, president of the District, while O. P. Sadler 
of Buckingham, newly-elected vice-president, looks on. 


Lane High School Band rendered spe- 
cial music. Presidents of local asso- 
ciations were presented and reports on 
the NEA Convention were given by 
Elizabeth Sutherland and Lillian Butt. 

Following the business session, Rob- 
ert F. Williams, Executive Secretary 





of the Virginia Education Association, 
brought the closing message. 

During the business, Mrs. Jean Car- 
penter was elected president of District 
J for a two-year term. 

Resolutions adopted endorsed the 
statement of the fundamentals of ed- 


ucation approved at the June confer- 
ence of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers; recommended that teachers 
devote their efforts with continuing 
zeal to utilizing those procedures 
which their experience shows may gain 
best results in their classes, and that 
every teacher actively and continu- 
ously seek to improve his effectiveness 
as a teacher; commended the institu- 
tions of higher learning in Virginia, 
as well as the State Department of 
Education, the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, and other agencies for their 
ever-increasing activities in seeking to 
bring to teachers improved opportuni- 
ties for both in-service and pre-service 
training, and recently approved new 
certification requirements; recom- 
mended that the VEA study the abo- 
lition of the collegiate certificate as 
a desirable move in keeping with mod- 
ern trends; extended appreciation to 
superintendents of the District for 
scheduling this professional meeting 
on a regular school day as a part of 
the working time of teachers. Ap- 
preciation was further expressed to 
H. H. Walker for his loyal service as 
president of the District. 

The following statement was also 
unanimously adopted by members of 
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DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
rangement. 944 pages, with thumb 

























Dutch-Iris 
Snowdrops 
Ranunculus 
Crocus 
Tulips 
Narcissus 
Jonquils 


BULBS — 


For Fall Planting 


Our bulbs are grown especially for us by ex- 
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in experimenting to get bulbs that will produce 
the most perfect flowers. 
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MODERN, WORLD-WIDE TREATMENT 
OF ECONOMIC, CLIMATIC, PHYSICAL, 
HUMAN, PRODUCT, REGIONAL FACTORS 


Huron School, Huron, Ohio, designed in architectural concrete by Harold 


Parker and C. Edward Wolfe, associate architects of Sandusky, O. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and structural 
functions are combined in one fire- 
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A completely revised fourth 
edition by York, Rowe, Cooper 


World Economic Geography 


Through the world approach, WORLD ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY stresses interdependence, both in the mat- 
ter of imports, exports, raw materials, and markets and 
also in relation to the less-known facts of the places of 
origin and the migration of world resources. 


Through this dynamic book the student gets an impor- 
tant historical and sociological picture. The human aspects 
of geography are emphasized constantly, and the entire 
presentation is personalized with many interesting stories 
and incidents. Every important technique of presentation 
is used, including contrasts, pictures, charts, examples, 
stories, challenging captions, questions, vivid word pic- 
tures, and analogies. 


Bare facts and statistics yield in this book to more vivid 
interpretations of geographic information. 
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District J at their annual meeting: 

“Be It Resolved That We, the mem- 
bership of District J of the Virginia 
Education Association, in Annual 
Meeting assembled at Charlottesville, 
Virginia, October Ninth, Nineteen 
Hundred and Fifty, to hereby go on 
record as favoring the candidacy of 
Haswell H. Walker for the Presidency 
of the Virginia Education Association. 

“We feel that Mr. Walker is em- 
inently fitted for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of this high office and 
we wish to state that we shall do 
everything in our power to further his 
candidacy.” 

District K. Ervinton High School 
in Dickenson County was the meet- 
ing place for the annual convention 
of District K on September 30. W. 
I. Robinson, president of District K, 
presided. 

Music for the occasion was supplied 
by the Dickenson Memorial High 
School Band and the Clinchco Boys 
Chorus, with the invocation given by 
Mr. Carter of Pocahontas. 

Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Dean of the 
Department of Education, University 
f Virginia, Charlottesville, discussed 
he “Relationship Between Schools and 
Communities.” 
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Committee reports were given and 
the president announced that the elec- 
tion of officers would be postponed, 
due to a possibility that District K 
is likely to be divided imto two sep- 
arate districts; Tazewell, Buchanan, 
Russell, and Dickenson Counties com- 
prising District K, with Lee, Scott, and 
Wise Counties making up a new dis- 
trict to be called District O. 

The afternoon was given to depart- 
mental meetings, with G. O. McGhee 
presiding for the principals group and 
Annella Greever for the classroom 
teachers. Dr. Stiles talked to the prin- 
cipals group, with comments also by 
H. C, Graybeal, high school counselor, 
and Paul Behrens, guidance director. 
H. H. Walker, president of the VEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, ad- 
dressed the classroom teachers group 
on features the teaching profession 
should offer to its worthy aspirants. 

District L. Sectional meetings on 
subject matter preceded the general 
conference of the twenty-first annual 
meeting of District L on October 13 
at Center Theater, Norfolk. 

S. A. MacDonald, president of Dis- 
trict L, presided. The invocation was 
offered by Rev. J. E. Sandridge, pastor 
of Trinity Baptist Church, with a 


musical number by Mrs. Dan Lindsey, 
Jr. Delegates were welcomed to Nor- 
folk by J. J. Brewbaker, superinten- 
dent of Norfolk City Schools and T. 
Preston Turner, Assistant Executive 
Secretary, VEA, extended greetings 
from the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. 

“How Educational Is Your School?” 
was the subject of an address by Dr. 
Earl T. Hawkins, president, State 
Teachers College, Towson, Maryland. 

During the business session, Miss 
Mabel ‘Britt of Princess Anne was 
elected president of District L for a 
two-year term. 

Resolutions adopted by the group 
paid tribute to H. A. Hunt, retired 
superintendent of the Portsmouth 
School System, and to A. §. DeHaven, 
recently deceased, who was superin- 
tendent of Northampton County 
Schools; urged every local school and 
school system to have a well-planned 
public relations program; expressed 
appreciation to VEA staff; requested 
that the federal government give high 
priorities for materials necessary for 
school building construction; urged 
that teachers do all in their power to 
raise the standards of teaching and 
teaching personnel and to support pro- 
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fessional work, especially by joining 
national, State, and local professional 
associations; stressed that good citizen- 
ship be emphasized in instructional 
and extracurricular programs of the 
schools; expressed appreciation to those 
in the armed forces; urged protection 
from attack of atomic weapons, study 
of United Nations, and modification 
of retirement law to “provide that 
upon the death of any contributing 
member the part of his retirement 
benefits which has not been paid to 
him be paid to his beneficiary or to 
his estate.” 

District M. A business session be- 
gan the annual meeting of District 





M at Radford College on October 13, 
with W. W. Robinson, president pre- 
siding. 

During the morning session, Robert 
F, Williams, Executive Secretary, spoke 
on the VEA program. Greetings were 
extended from the State Department 
of Education by H. C. Graybeal and 
Morris Tischler reported on the NEA 
Convention. Rev. W. R. Sengel, pas- 
tor of Tyler Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, gave the invocation and 
music was by the Jefferson High 
School Choir. 

Group meetings for departments and 
committees were held before lunch, 
and reports from each given at the 
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afternoon session. 

“Teachers in Our Time” was the 
subject of an address by Dr. Earl 
Moreland, president of Randolph-Ma- 
con College, Ashland, at the closing 
session. He was introduced by Dr. 
David W. Peters, president of the 
host school, Radford College. 


Bath County Hears Dr. Lancaster 

Bath County Education Association 
closed its year’s work with a dinner 
meeting in Warm Springs, reports 
Mayre Lowman. Among special guests 
were members of the School Board, 
supervisors, and C. N. Loving, mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates. Dr. 
Dabney S. Lancaster, president of Long- 
wood College at Farmville, challenged 
the group with an inspiring address. 


Gloucester Elects Carr 

Gloucester Education Association 
named as president for a two-year 
term Fred B. Carr, history instructor 
at the Botetourt High School. Other 
officers elected at their May picnic 
meeting included Russell Gray, vice- 
president, and Mrs. Carlton Shackel- 
ford, secretary-treasurer. These of- 
ficers assumed their duties on September 
as 


Carroll Adopts Resolutions on 
Superintendent Kyle and Board 

Realizing that civilization is kept 
alive by what people do over and be- 
yond the daily task, that an open 
mind is not the same as an empty mind, 
and that purpose in education can rise 
no higher than purpose in life: 

We, the members of the Carroll 
Teachers Association wish to express 
our appreciation to Roy E. Kyle, our 
Division Superintendent, to the Car- 
roll County School Board, and to the 
Board of Supervisors of Carroll Coun- 
ty for their support and unceasing ef- 
fort in securing more financial aid 
for our schools thus increasing the 
salaries of teachers for the coming 
year. 

We also wish to express our appre- 
ciation to Mr. Kyle for providing a 
workshop, extension courses, and va- 
rious group meetings; thus providing 
in-service opportunity for  self-im- 
provement and cooperative planning. 

We ask that a copy of this state- 
ment be sent to Mr. Kyle, the Carroll 
News, the Carroll County Board of 
Supervisors, the Carroll County School 
Board, and the Virginia Journal of 
Education. 

Margaret Robinson, President 

Cosby Jennings, Recording Secretary 
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Chesterfield-Colonial Heights 
Hear Summer Reports 


At its first fall meeting in Thomas 
Dale High School, delegates from the 
Chesterfield County and Colonial 
Heights Education Association heard 
eports of summer meetings. In poetry, 
Sue Beaman and Ida Crowder covered 
the NEA Convention at St. Louis, 
while Dorothy Hudson reported on 
the Fredericksburg Conference to 
which she and Page Houchins were 
delegates, and Mrs. Mildred Perdue 
talked on the Charlottesville meeting. 
[his Association again voted for uni- 
fied dues, reports Elizabeth Pickhardt. 

A going-away gift of more than 
$100 was given last May to Ann 
Kivlighan who was leaving for a year 
in Austria. This was a token of af- 
fection and appreciation from the 
school children of the county for Miss 
Kivlighan’s work as director of the 
Junior Red Cross. 


Americanism Stressed in 
Dickenson 

Children should be taught the im- 
portance of our country and our gov- 
ernment stressed H. M. Sutherland in 
a talk on Americanism at the Dicken- 
son County Education Association on 
October 7 at Dickenson Memorial 
High School in Clintwood. 

President J. R. Sutherland presided 
and announced plans for a spring bar- 
becue. Plans were also made for group 
meetings and an athletic field day for 
Mrs. Bonnie S. Ball was 
appointed chairman for an elementary 
school fair to be held next spring for 
the entire county. 

Delegates appointed for the VEA 
annual meeting in Richmond include 
Virgil F. Skeen, J. R. Sutherland, E. 
C. Smith, Mrs. E. C. Smith, Bernice 
Lambert, and Marian Janski. 


the county. 


Dinwiddie Parents Discuss 
Good Teaching 


A panel discussion on the subject, 
“What is Good Teaching as Parents 
See It”, was part of a two weeks 
vorkshop conducted by the Dinwiddie 
their Director of 
struction, Elizabeth Ellmore; and 


uunty Teachers; 


\ 
( 
I 
S. P. Johnson, Assistant Director of 
Instruction at Petersburg. This work- 
shop was held at the Dinwiddie High 
School during the two weeks preceding 
the opening of the 1950 school ses- 
Sion. 

W. A. Scarborough, Superintendent 
0! Schools, presided at the panel and 
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introduced the following who parti- 
cipated in the discussion: F. W. Young, 
member of Dinwiddie Couny School 
Board; Mrs. R. M. Richie, patron of 
the Dinwiddie High School; A. R. 
Springston, postmaster at Wilson; 
Mrs. Chester Sedivy, president of the 
Midway High School PTA; and Mrs. 
Hunter Barrow, former patron of the 
Dinwiddie High School and State pres- 
ident of the PTA. 


Mr. Scarborough stated that what 
these people regarded as good teach- 
ing would necessarily imply what con- 
stituted a good teacher. Mr. Young, 
the School Board member, discussed 
the cost of school maintenance and 
closed his remarks by stating that the 
greatest work of teachers in_ these 
times is that of building Amercian cit- 
izens. Mrs. Richie concluded that par- 


ents should do their part in teaching | 


children rather than leaving all the 
responsibility for the schools. Mr. 
Springston gave some interesting com- 
ments on “good teaching” by patrons 
of the Wilson post office, and Mrs. 
Sedivy presented equally good state- 
ments from individuals she had ques- 
tioned. Mrs. Barrow stressed the im- 
portance of parents 


understanding _ 


what the schools are trying to do in 
order that parents and teachers might 
provide the best possible education for 
the young people of today. 

During the workshop, field trips 
were made to industrial plants, rep- 
resentatives of book and film com- 
panies demonstrated their equipment, 
and a class in literature was taught. 

The Dinwiddie County Education 
Association elected as delegates to the 
VEA meeting in Richmond D. E. 
Baggett of McKenney High School 
and Mrs. Grace Martin of Dinwiddie 
High School. Mrs Lelia Phillips and 
Shelton Belsches were chosen as al- 
ternates. J. H. Sommerville is presi- 
dent of this Association and Mrs. S. 
F. Barnes, Jr. is their VEA reporter. 
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Loudoun County Education Association Visits NEA Headquarters. During their week’s Workshop, Loudoun County 
teachers took a day off for a guided tour of the National Education Association building in Washington, D. C. “Short 
talks by staff members of the various departments, telling of their work, previewing an educational film for the schools 
of our country, meeting and listening to the spirited words of Corma Mowrey, NEA President, all made the group 
proud to say we have for two years had 100 percent NEA membership, and hope to remain so”, reports Mrs. Amelia 
D. Hammerly. 

A large a of the week’s Workshop, held at Leesburg High School, August 28 to September 1, developed through 
group meetings a study of classroom procedures and problems. Dr. B. H. Jarman of George Washington University 
was among the visiting speakers. A business meeting of the Loudoun County Education Association was also held, 
with the newly elected president, Robert Myers, presiding. Plans were made for an extension course in education from 


George Washington University to be held in Loudoun County. 


The Association agreed to send two 
delegates to the VEA meeting in Rich- 
mond—the president, Mrs. Watkins 
C. Smith, and another to be appointed 
by the chair. 


Fauquier Has Maryland Speaker 


Fauquier Education Association met 
at Warrenton High School on Sep- 
tember 27, with Olney Weaver, prin- 
cipal of the Rockville Elementary 
School, Rockville, Maryland, as guest 
speaker. He stressed “old fashioned 


integrity in our schools” and suggested 


Mrs. Grace Fletcher was appointed 
chairman of the budget committee 
and Irene Pilcher, was made chairman 
of a committee on public entertain- 
effective ways of teaching. ments. 
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Refreshments were prepared for this 
meeting by the Warrenton Home Eco- 
nomics girls, reports Cordelia Rawl- 
ings. 


Falls Church Makes First Report 


A first annual report summarizing 
progress and plans has been issued on 
the Falls Church Schools. It states, 
“In this first year, we have had to 
struggle with numerous, large, and 
dificult problems. As the items in 
this report show, Falls Church has 
become a separate school division, we 
have our own superintendent of 
schools, a bond issue has made it pos- 
sible to proceed with a new high 
school and a new elementary school, 
Madison and Jefferson schools are be- 
ing renovated and teachers’ salaries 
have been raised.” 


Frederick County Re-Elects 
Beables 


Paul D. Beables was re-elected as 
president of the Frederick County Ed- 
ucation Association at their last spring 
meeting. He is principal of the James 
Wood High School. Serving as vice- 
president will be Dennis H. Hoover, 
principal of Middletown High School, 
and as secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Claucle 
B. Stickley, librarian at Stephens City 
High School. 


VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 
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Giles Has Lay-Professional 
Conference 


“The Fundamentals of Education as 
They Apply to the Children of Giles 
County” was discussed at a joint lay 
professional conference, sponsored by 
the Giles County Education Associa- 
tion, on November 11. 


An overview of the work of the 
Giles County Education Association 
was given by Morris Tischler, presi- 
dent, at their September 9 meeting in 
the Pearisburg High School. 


Reports on summer meetings were 
also given, with Mrs. Clotnilde Bal- 
lard and Mrs. Nancy Dobyns sum- 
narizing the Classroom Teachers 
meeting at Charlottesville, and Richard 
Charlton reporting on the Federicks- 
burg Conference, while the president 
covered the Principals Conference at 
Charlottesville, the Indiana Confer- 
ence, and the NEA meet at St. Louis. 


Giles County elected as delegates to 
the Virginia Education Association 
convention Ida Payne, A. C. Meadows, 
Mrs. Macie McClaugherty, J. R. 
Shanklin, Glen Lyn, Cuba Hardwick, 
and Olivia Newbill. Delegates to 
District M convention were Hazel 
Campbell, Eloise Leonard, Alge Mun- 
sey, Mrs. Laura Croft, Mrs. Dora 
Payne, Mrs. Ruth Perdue, Everett Dil- 
lon, Mrs. Violet Philpott, Mrs. Martha 
Britts, and Elizabeth Allen. 


Isle of Wight Elects Officers 


At its last spring meeting in Suf- 
folk, Isle of Wight County Education 
Association elected Rufus Darden as 
president and Marie Wilson as secre- 
tary for 1950-51. Mr. Darden had 
previously served as president. 

“If I Were a Teacher” was discussed 
t this meeting by Rev. Raymond 
Cardwell of the Smithfield Methodist 
‘hurch. Committee reports were also 
ziven and comments made by Ruth 
Haverty, visiting teacher and Super- 
ntendent L. T. Hall, reports Grace 
fackson Darden. 


New Officers in Prince William 


Prince William County Education 
\ssociation elected at its annual spring 
neeting the following officers for 
950-52: Edward M. North of Os- 
ourne High School, president; Oless 
therke of Dumfries School, vice-pres- 
dent; and Mrs. Marvel Hanscom of 
Voodbine School, secretary-treasurer. 
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@ General Design @ Fine Arts @ Interior 
Decoration @ Costume Design @ Adver- 
tising Design @ Illustration 


Degree 
Courses... 





Member .:. 


of Sculpture @ Special Courses 


Education @ Sculpture 


@ National Association of Schools of 
Design @ American Federation of Arts 
@ Eastern Arts Assoc. 

State Teachers Association 


@ Maryland 


Every effort is made to aid in securing proper living quarters. 


The Maryland Institute 1300 Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 








R. C. Haydon, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, spoke 
at this meeting on “Child Develop- 
ment—A Phase of Teacher Growth”, 
according to their VEA reporter, Ro- 
berta F. Payne. 


Rockbridge Honors Long-Time 
Teachers 


Rockbridge Education Association 
presented honor awards at its annual 
banquet in Brownsburg High School 
to members having taught thirty or 
more years. Those receiving the gold 
educator pin awards were: 

Mrs. Bouchelle Hall, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Williams, Margaret Deacon, Mrs. 
Carey Taylor, Mrs. Zaila Sale, Marie 
Campbell, Henrietta Dunlap, Lucy 
Ackerley, Beatrice Miley, Mary Ham- 
ilton, Mrs. Lula Tardy, Agnes Adiair, 
Gertrude Morrison, Mrs. Elsie Boykin, 
Mrs. Frances Huffman, and Eva Gil- 
lespie. 

Richard M. Irby, Director of In- 
struction and former superintendent 
of Rockbridge County Schools, also 
received an award, reports Lucille B. 
Lukin, secretary. 





Voting 


All dues must be received prior 
to voting for the president of 
the VEA, November 10-20. 

Voting for president of the 
VEA, may be done by mail in re- 
mote areas, provided voting is on 
the date selected by the local associ- 
ation within the period of Novem- 
ber 10-20, and provided the bal- 
lots are returned by mail to the 
local association on that day, since 
each local association will have to 
return all ballots to the headquar- 
ters office within two days after 
the voting date. Each local asso- 
ciation is responsible for distribut- 
ing the ballots sent the secretary, 
establishing the required number 
of polling places, and certifying 
the ballots cast. Each member, of 
course, is to cast his own ballot. 





The Teen-Age Driver contains 
valuable, first-hand information. Copies 
of this bulletin may be obtained from 
the National Safety Council, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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GLANCES AT NEW 


Dean Stiles Writes New 
Book 


Democratic Teaching in Second- 
ary Schools, by Linptey J. Stes, 
and Mattie F, Dorsey. J. P. Lip- 
pincott Co., Chicago, Ill. 1950. 
579 pages. 

(Dr. Stiles is Dean of the School 
of Education, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, and Miss Dorsey is 
Registrar at Mesa County Junior Col- 
lege, Grand Junction, Colorado. ) 

Democratic Teaching in Secondary 
Schools deals realistically with the 
problems and opportunities of teaching 
and learning in our democracy. One 
looks in vain for evidence that the au- 
thors sought to straddle the fence be- 
tween the old and the new in education. 
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VIOHN G. KOLBE. INC. 


THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
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It is refreshing to find a book on meth- 
ods of teaching that breathes the spirit 
of freedom and creativity, and which 
at the same time provides so many 
splendid concrete suggestions for 
teachers. 

The analysis of the techniques of 
teaching and the closely related prob- 
lems of the psychology of learning 
presented in Democratic Teaching in 
Secondary Schools will help to point up 
the chief weaknesses of traditional 
teaching. The underlying philosophy 
and method of the book will contribute 
to the only kind of education that is 
worthy of our times, self-direction, 
self-discipline, self-criticism, and self- 
evaluation. 


The heart of the book is the con- 
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and it takes modern equipment to 
speed up meal preparation, save costs and 
eliminate waste. 
if your facilities are overcrowded or 
could be better utilized. . 
tails on our modernization plan adapted 
to each individual situation. 


_ write us for de- 


PHONE 2-8314 


311 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND ®* VIRGINIA 











QUALITY! 





Richmond. 





PROVEN 


TO BE OF HIGHEST 


*CERTIFIED BY U. S. TESTING CO., | 


PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola 
Bottling Companies of Lynchburg, Marion, and 


NC. 
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ception that we learn as we experience 
and practice. It is recognized that 
the child learns to think by having 
opportunities to engage in purposeful 
activities that involve the use of means 
in the attainment of ends. Fortunate- 
ly, the writers have done more than 
lay down this general proposition; they 
have, in addition, dealt adequately 
with the “how” of such teaching. 
More important, the writers have 
recognized that method is moral as 
well as psychological and pedagogical. 
Reactionary forces in education of 
both the right and the left will find 
much in this book that they cannot 
approve. The reactionaries of the 
right will disapprove because the phi- 
losophy and method of the book is 
so clearly opposed to any brand of 
totalitarianism. The reactionaries of 
the right, who confuse democracy with 
softness and who would like to remain 
in a perpetual state of confusion, will 
disapprove because the writers suc- 
ceed in striking a realistic balance be- 
tween democratic ideals in the philoso- 
phy and method of teaching on the 
one hand, and reality on the other. 
The book merits a wide usage. 
Reviewed by Dr. Louis E. Arm- 
strong, Peabody College, Nashville, 


Tennessee 
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Worldwide Bible Reading 
Thanksgiving to Christmas 

Suggested daily readings, beginning 
with Thanksgiving, November 23, and 
De- 
are listed on attractive 
These Bible selections 
oncern the theme, “The Bible—A 
Light and Guide.” 

Copies of the bookmark are avail- 
able without charge from the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, Dept. U, 450 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., or you 
may write the South Atlantic District 
of the American Bible Society, 1538 
Central National Bank Bldg., Rich- 
mond 19, Virginia. 


continuing through Christmas, 
cember 25, 


bookmarks. 





“It’s News to Us” 











These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation 
by the editor. You will want to check 
and compare these items with others to 
be found in your school supply store. 
If unable to find the products desired, 
use the coupon below. Your request for 
information will be forwarded to the 
producer. 


Micro-Lite is a new, low-priced 
microscope illuminator. Compact and 
lightweight, uses an ordinary 40-watt 
Louvers on the top and bot- 
tom keep the temperature comfortably 
cool. The condensing lens is of the 
bull’s type surface 
ground to provide evenly diffused il- 
lumination. An anti-glare shield pro- 
tects the user’s eyes from stray light. 


lamp. 


eye with one 


Castolite is a thermosetting, trans- 
Can be worked 
without high temperatures, pressures 
equipment. Its class- 
room uses include hobby shop work, 
embedding an almost endless variety 
of objects, preserving them indefinite- 
ly in original form, texture and color. 


parent casting plastic. 


or expensive 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


I should like more information 
about: 


i |, ee ee ee eee 
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Picturephone record players are 
high fidelity playback machines with 
simplified design for easy school use. 
Plays all records—33 14, 45 & 78 rpm, 
including 16” transcriptions. Outlet 
provided for use with filmstrip pro- 
jector. Public address features op- 
tional. 


Musical Chairs are designed to in- 
crease alertness, lessen fatigue and im- 
prove musicianship. They feature com- 





fortable seats, with or without uphol- 
stery, and padded, adjustable back rests. 
Of sturdy metal construction with a 
fine satin chrome finish or with a heat- 
treated baked enamel finish which can 
be ordered in school colors. Scien- 
tific research has sought to ascertain 
the best possible seating for various 
musicians, taking into consideration 
the physical demands, of the conductor, 
the drummer, the bass viol player and 
others. 





























New Horizons in Teaching 
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Square Dancing 


Quick, Simplified Way of Teaching Beginners 


According to Montana Pete—learn 
the six basic steps for square dancing 
and you can do most dances. These 
steps he proceeds to give you quickly 
and easily with slow- -tempo, practice 
records and special, illustrated manual 
all in his own Montana Pete’s Square 
Dancing Album Number I. With no 
more than this, Montana Pete says you 
can learn to square dance in 30 minutes. 


And Montana Pete should know— 
He’s been teaching square dancing 16 
years. He is Mr. Ernest Useman, 


Supervisor of Recreation, Chicago 


Parks, serving 20,000 folks a month. 





Home after a strenuous day, ever discover how chewing delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM seems to give you an 
immediate little lift? This comes from the pleasant 
chewing which helps relieve nervous tension— 

and, that refreshing, long-lasting, tasty flavor. Try it. 


Suggestions we hope you 
will find interesting 
and helpful 



























Montana Pete—his method 


This Album is in response to schools 
and social groups feeling a need for 
just such a simple, proven teaching aid. 


Album has two 10”, slow-tempo, PRACTICE 
RECORDS, 78 RPM, two sides; calls, music, 
time out for rehearsals and complete dance 
(music and calls). THE 28-PAGE, 8x 12” 
MANUAL accompanying records, uses actual 
photographs. You learn how to form the set 


or square, allemande left-and right, prome- 
nade, etc. 
Square Dance Party. 


Also taken up is How to Plan a 


if further interested—and your record shop 
hasn’t it, write M. M. Cole Publishing Co., 
823 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
MONTANA PETE’S SQUARE 
Number 1, complete; 


Just ask for 
DANCING ALBUM 
postpaid $3. 













































OUTSTANDING 
HEATH 
TEXTS 












D. C. HEATH AND 
COMPANY 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES: 


Frank L. Crone 
2416 Park Avenue 
Richmond 20 


Richard H. Marsland 
703 Spottswood Road 
Spottswood Park 
Richmond 26 














Mathematies 


Walter W. Hart 


A 


*H. Emmett Brown and Edward C. Schwachigen. 


PLANE GEOMETRY. 


Hart, Gregory, and Schult. 
VISED. 


*Hart and Gregory. GENERAL MATHEMATICS IN DAILY ACTIVI- 
TIES. 


Butler and Wren. TRIGONOMETRY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
PLANE AND SPHERICAL. 


Hart and Jahn. 


FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA. 





TEACHER’S MANUAL. 








Book One. Book Two. 


TEACHER'S MANUAL. 


A SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA. TEACHER’S MANUAL. 
TEACHER'S MANUAL AND ANSWER BOOK. 


MATHEMATICS IN DAILY USE, RE- 


MATHEMATICS IN ACTION, SECOND EDITION. 
BOOK ONE. BOOK TWO. BOOK THREE. 
HEATH WORKBOOK IN GENERAL MATHEMATICS. 


Physics 


PHYSICS—THE STORY OF ENERGY. 


L/ 
*ON THE VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY LIST. 


ABORATORY MANUAL. 

















TEACHER’S MANUAL, 











OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


So that our advertisers may serve 


you best, please fill out all coupons 
completely and without address ab- 
breviations. If not using the school 
address, indicate clearly that the ma- 
terial is to be sent to your home. The 
coupon below is for your convenience 
in ordering several items. 


31b See All the World Here in 















USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item 


checked. 
31lb 32b 33b 34b 35b 36b 
12b 
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32b 


33b 


34b 


America, Greyhound’s newest 
wall mural. 8 feet long. Lith- 
ographed in full color. Shows 9 
outstanding beautiful spots in 
America compared with similar 
spots in other parts of the world. 


Includes 4 lesson topics. One to 
a teacher. 
Folder describing 103 35mm 


filmstrips for classroom use. These 
are classified into fifteen filmstrip 
series. Highlights of the new 
folder are the descriptions of the 
five new filmstrips in full color 
on contemporary American Paint- 
ing. 

Courses in Railroad Subjects 
—a 32-page booklet listing more 
than 260 colleges which offer 
courses in civil, electrical, me- 
chanical engineering, transporta- 
tion and traffic management. Al- 
so contains information on tech- 
nical, co-operative, and home 
study courses. Copies for teach- 
ers, vocational guidance coun- 
selors. 


The Tachistoscope — an In- 
vestment for School Learn- 
ing is explained and analyzed in 
the current issue of Visual Re- 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCAT:ON 


35b 


36b 


12b 


This timely and interest- 
ing subject of flash recognition 
training is covered completely 
from correct classroom setting to 
record maintenance on improve- 
ment. The value of the training 
as a regular part of the school 
program and valuable research 
findings are also covered. 


Literature on the RCA “400” 
projector, describing its ease of 
operation, brilliant picture and 
true-to-life sound. 


Aids to a Health and Nutri- 
tion Program for School and 
Community. Booklet describes 
materials and suggests effective 
ways to develop a communicy- 
school program in nutrition ed- 
ucation; also, a folder describing 
“The School that Learned to 
Eat,” film for teachers, pare ats, 


view. 


community groups, older | oys 
and girls. 
Tape Recording in the Cl::s- 


room has interesting new leas 
for every classroom. Gives case 
histories of how and where «ape 
recordings are used to ligiiten 
teachers’ work and improve stu- 
dents’ concentration. 
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Our favorite has deep cuffs, slashed 
pockets, is very new with its small 
rolled collar. The colors, taupe, 


red, grey, green. Sizes 10 to 18. 


Moderate Price Coats 


Winter's favorite coat 


--- all wool gabardine 


with a zip-out lining! 


20.00 


The smartest year ‘round coat is 
the one with a lining you'll add or 


subtract ... depending on the weather! 


Third Floor 
































in the 
land 
of the 


: Matterhorn 
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‘en vente 
Coca-Cola glacé” 


In Switzerland, where winter 
sports are part of national 
° life, Coca-Cola awaits the sportsman 
at scores of Alpine refectories. Like thirst, Coca-Cola 
knows no season. It’s a favorite, summer or 
winter—in Alps or Alleghenies, with 
those zestful people who, when they play, 
like to play refreshed. 








Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. miciiiinins stsswnn dbcndeaelint 





